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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1998 


Thursday, March 6, 1997. 

TESTIMONY OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS AND OTHER INTERESTED INDIVIDUALS AND 

ORGANIZATIONS 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
INDIAN HEALTH SERVICE 
WITNESS 

KEITH TINNO, SHOSHONE-BANNOCK TRIBES 

Mr. Regula [presiding] . Good morning. Nice to see all of 
you. We are going to get started because we have a long list of 
witnesses today. The testimony that each of you have written 
will be made part of the record. You will have five minutes. 

I'll give you a warning if you run over time. We simply have to 
stay to the five minute rule because otherwise someone else 
will get cheated out of their time. We'll try to keep moving. 

We have a lot to cover. 

Our first witness today will be the Shoshone-Bannock 
Tribes, Keith Tinno. Mr. Tinno. 

Mr. Tinno. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Regula. Good morning. 

Mr. Tinno. My name is Keith Tinno. I am the chairman for 
the Shoshone-Bannock Tribes in southeast Idaho. I come here 
before you today as a representative of my government to speak 
with you and your committee Members, more or less requesting 
for the 1998 appropriation request. 

I will begin with the educational funding request in the 
amount of $450,000. While the past's trend on educational 
funding point downward, the number of Indian students 
desperately needing educational funding, the funding request 
needs to increase. We have over 1,400 children from grades 
kindergarten through 12th grade in our local area, both on and 
off the reservation. We will desperately need a level of 
funding that will enable us to address the problem issues of 
the children for education purposes and also for the community 
to maintain the proposed BIA funding request of $467 million 
for the school operation to ensure that our newly completed 
Sho-Ban High School can provide adequate textbooks, curriculum 
for the students as enrollment continues to grow each year. 

For our fish and wildlife department, we are requesting 
funding of $311,023. We have a wildlife refuge that is larger 
than any other wildlife refuge in the State of Idaho. Yet we 
receive a comparative fraction of the State's allocation. The 
only source of funding is through the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

We have an official role as protectors and managers of 
migratory birds and wildlife, but without adequate funding, we 
will witness the diminishment of those creatures our Creator 
put on mother Earth here. We have suffered a huge cut in 
funding in this line item over the last two years, and request 



for that funding. 

Our next request is for vocational rehabilitation funding. 

We are requesting the amount of $369,360. More or less our 
reservation and like many others over the years have been 
ravaged by problems with drug addiction, fetal alcohol 
syndrome, and numerous other social ills. In order to provide a 
comprehensive vocational rehabilitation program for our tribal 
members, a substantial increase in funding is needed, and funds 
to help treat, prevent, prepare our people for gainful 
employment and a constructive place in today's society. 

For our tribal court system, we are requesting 
$2,259,208.34. Congressional appropriations are of vital 
importance to the basic function of our tribal courts. The 
funds authorized for the basic functions of the Tribal Court, 
the BIA specifically for Indian programs is under the Tribal 
Court Justice Act are necessary and justified to the maximum 
limits, notwithstanding the fact that our 1998 proposal covers 
only the bare minimum for basic operations. Approval of our 
request would provide strong evidence of the commitment of the 
Federal Government to uphold their trust responsibility. 

Approval of this funding would support the trust responsibility 
as well as restore and strengthen the overall legal system of 
the Tribes. 

For economic development funding, $200,000. Our potential 
growth of economic development arena is unlimited. We have the 
land, the water, and the people. 

Mr. Regula. You have one minute. 

Mr. Tinno. And we wish not to remain ever dependent on 
Congress, but more or less to develop our economic development. 

Home improvement program, requesting $729,000. We have 
several tribal members that didn't receive adequate funding to 
repair their homes, so they are without water and electricity 
and the necessary sanitation. 

Mr. Regula. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Tinno. Thank you. 

[The information follows:] 

[Pages 3 - 7--The official Committee record contains additional material here. 
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BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
INDIAN HEALTH SERVICE 
WITNESSES 

MIKE FOX, INTERTRIBAL BISON COOPERATIVE 
MARK HECKERT, INTERTRIBAL BISON COOPERATIVE 
LOUIS LaROSE, INTERTRIBAL BISON COOPERATIVE 

Mr. Regula. We'll take one more witness, then we'll have to 
go vote. 



Mr. Fox. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Regula. Good morning. 

Mr. Fox. My name is Mike Fox. With me today is Mark 
Heckert, Executive Director, and Louis LaRose from the 
Winnebago Tribe of Nebraska. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 

Mr. Fox. As I said, I am Mike Fox, president of the 
InterTribal Bison Cooperative and Buffalo Manager of the Fort 
Belknap Buffalo Project. I thank you for the opportunity to 
present testimony before the House Subcommittee on Interior and 
Related Agencies at this hearing concerning the President's 
budget. The ITBC requests $6.5 million in funding for Fiscal 
Year 1998. 

The ITBC is comprised of 37 American Indian Tribes in 16 
States, dedicated to the restoration of buffalo to Indian 
people for economic development, cultural enrichment, and 
environmental restoration. The restoration of buffalo is 
acknowledged to be a key to a sustainable future for Indian 
people. The ITBC is the conduit for the creation of a 
successful lasting buffalo industry in Indian country. 

The goal of the ITBC is restoration of buffalo in Indian 
lands for development of buffalo herds and related economic 
development projects. The long range goal of the ITBC is for 
Tribal herds to reach a point of economic self-sufficiency and 
further, to become an economic development tool through the 
sale of buffalo meat and by-products such as heads, hides, 
skulls and horns. Buffalo may be the only feasible natural 
resource of the grasslands of the great plains. 

The ITBC has been very successful. In 1991, there were 
seven Indian tribes raising buffalo. Those seven tribes had a 
total of 1,500 animals with little or no economic activity. By 
1997, after only five years of operation through the support 
and technical assistance of the ITBC, over 30 tribes have 
initiated or expanded the bison management programs. There are 
over 8,000 animals managed by these tribes. Most importantly, 
over 200 jobs have been created directly or indirectly through 
the development of this industry. In terms of product, these 
tribal programs have taken the first steps towards becoming 
self-sufficient and profitable operations. 

Mr. Regula. I would like to ask you a quick question rather 
than have you read all this. 

Mr. Fox. Sure. 

Mr. Regula. How many tribes are in the co-op? 

Mr. Fox. We have 37 tribes in 16 States. 

Mr. Regula. And each of the 37 is raising buffalo? 

Mr. Fox. Thirty of the 37 are currently raising. 

Mr. Regula. Eventually the others will be involved too? 

Mr. Fox. Absolutely. 

Mr. Regula. Do you use a central marketing approach or do 
they each market on their own? 

Mr. Fox. Currently all the herds are in development except 
for about five. 

Mr. Regula. So you really aren't ready to market to some 
extent yet? 

Mr. Fox. No. But we are already working towards business by 
a cooperative marketing for the buffalo. 

Mr. Regula. The slaughtering is done on the reservation or 



is there a central slaughtering house? 

Mr. Fox. It is done locally at this point. We're looking at 
a possible slaughter where we can cooperative market the meat. 

Mr. Regula. So this is a new organization in a sense to 
promote the development of buffalo herds in each of the tribes 
as an economic program? 

Mr. Fox. Yes. 

Mr. Regula. And to market the products, hides, meat, et 
cetera . 

Mr. Fox. Right. 

Mr. Regula. And I presume you will share breeding stock? 

Mr. Fox. That's one of our major operations right now, is 
sharing breeding stock. 

Mr. Regula. You're going to have to move your bulls around 
because otherwise you get inbreeding. 

Mr. Fox. Absolutely. 

Mr. Regula. Do you want to comment? 

Mr. Heckert. Yes. I was just going to say it's ironic that 
we're in the process now of trying to build up these herds, 
while at the same time the State of Montana and the U.S. 

Government has just reached the point of slaughtering 1,000 
buffalo in Yellowstone National Park. We are trying to work 
with the Government both 

Mr. Regula. Is that because of brucellosis? 

Mr. Heckert. Yes. There's a possible threat of brucellosis. 

We proposed a plan that would take care of that problem, as 
well as getting the clean buffalo out. 

Mr. Regula. What do you need, some money to do this? Is 
that what you are asking for? 

Mr. Fox. Part of our request is $2 million for the facility 
to remove and help eradicate the brucellosis from the 
Yellowstone bison. 

Mr. Regula. Has this received any money? Oh, yes we 
provided $638,000 last year. 

Mr. Heckert. It was specifically for tribal projects. 

Mr. Regula. And you want $6.5. 

Mr. Heckert. Million. 

Mr. Regula. Million, yes. Well it's not likely we'll have 
that kind of money, but we'll take a look at your request. 

Mr. Heckert. We do have the concurrence of the National 
Park Service, Department of Interior in the State of Montana. 

Mr. Regula. They support your program? 

Mr. Heckert. Yes. They do. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. Well, thank you very much for coming. 

[The information follows:] 

[Pages 10 - 13--The official Committee record contains additional material here.] 

Mr. Regula. We'll suspend the committee long enough to go 
and vote. 

[Recess . ] 
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JOHN KIBBLE, SAULT STE. MARIE TRIBE 
RUSSELL J. VIZINA, SAULT STE. MARIE TRIBE 

Mr. Regula. Okay, Sault Ste. Marie Tribe, Mr. Bouschor. 

Mr. Kibble. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, and Members of the 
committee. My name is John Kibble. This is Russell Vizina, our 
health director. On behalf of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians, I want to thank you for this opportunity to 
appear before you to discuss our Fiscal Year 1998 
appropriations concerns. 

The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians is the 
largest federally-recognized tribe in Michigan. The tribe is 
dedicated to achieving true self-determination and self- 
governance. Over the past few years, we have opened schools, 
built health centers, established a tribal court system, and 
worked to restore and enhance our economy and our land base. 
While much has been done, considerably more is needed to enable 
us to fulfill the promise of self-determination policy. We urge 
this committee and Congress to reaffirm its commitment to 
providing funding sufficient to enable tribes to maintain basic 
core services funded the BIA and IHS. 

Mr. Vinzina. Thank you. I would like to introduce or look 
at health care. We have two major concerns in health care. One 
is the lack of contract health care funding. We have 10,000 
tribal members. We don't have an in-patient facility. Our 
contract health care budget is approximately $1.3 million. So 
basically we can't even take care of emergency care with that 
amount of money. We buy about less than 100 days of in-patient 
care and hopefully some emergency out-patient care, but that's 
about it. 

So we're not asking for a specific amount of 
appropriations, but we want an overall increase in contract 
health care appropriations. 

Mr. Regula. You get this money through BIA? 

Mr. Vinzina. No. Through the Indian Health Service. 

Mr. Regula. Oh, the Indian Health Service. This is not a 
line item though, is it? 

Mr. Vinzina. Contract health care dollars is a line item. 

Mr. Regula. Well I know, but in gross, but not in your 
particular case. 

Mr. Vinzina. No. We have a self-governance contract. 

Mr. Regula. You are just saying you would like to see more 
money in the account? 

Mr. Vinzina. Right. 

Mr. Regula. So they in turn could theoretically give you 
more . 

Mr. Vinzina. That's correct. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. Well thank you for your testimony. We'll 
see what we have available. 

Mr. Vinzina. The other concern on cuts in health care is 
that we're a self-governance tribe. We're very supportive of 
that process. We want permanent self-governance legislation. 



But the handicap is a lack of contract support dollars. This is 
our third year of being a compacted tribe and we haven't 
received any dollars for contract support costs yet. 

Mr. Regula. So all your health care services are delivered 
to the tribe via this contract with what is it, an HMO you have 
contracted with? 

Mr. Vinzina. No. We do our own. We have four out-patient 
facilities . 

Mr. Regula. Okay. You have about a minute left. 

Mr. Kibble. Mr. Chairman, on the bureau side, the program 
is funded by tribal priority allocations within the bureau, are 
at the heart and soul of tribal governments. They include 
police protection, education, social services, tribal courts 
and other government functions. TPA is vitally important to 
Indian people and communities. Cuts in TPA would have 
devastating impacts on crime, education, and tribal justice 
systems. We urge the committee to increase funding for TPA, 
supporting at least the administration's modest requested 
increase . 

The tribe has recently entered into a self-governance 
compact with BIA. Again, we are concerned that full funding for 
self-governance is not being provided. With respect to the BIA, 
no central office tribal shares are being made available as was 
required by language included in this year's Appropriations 
Act. We ask the committee to revisit this issue and to require 
that BIA self-governance compact include central 

Mr. Regula. Okay. We'll take a look at it. We have your 
testimony for the record. Thank you for coming. 

[The information follows:] 

[Pages 16 - 19--The official Committee record contains additional material here. 
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FERRELL SECAKUKU, HOPI TRIBE 
CLAYTON HONYUMPTEWA, HOPI TRIBE 


Mr. Regula. The Hopi Tribe. Mr. Secakuku, is that right? 
Mr. Secakuku. That's correct. Thank you, Mr. Chairman Blue 
Spruce, and members. You are aware that you are the Honorary 
Hopi . 


Mr. Regula. I know. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Secakuku. Your name is Blue Spruce. 

Mr. Regula. That's correct. 

Mr. Secakuku. My name is Ferrell Secakuku. 

Mr. Regula. I like Blue Spruce better, frankly. 

Mr. Secakuku. I am the chairman of the Hopi Tribe and I 
appreciate being here to testify before you and your committee. 
The first one on our request is the Hopi Health Care Center. We 
are requesting for an amount of $34.5 million. Of that is 



$26,997 million will be for the construction of the new 
facility, and $7,503 million for medical and telecommunications 
equipment from the Indian Health Service. 

We were very encouraged that the President has submitted 
and recommended into the budget to the Congress as part of line 
item, and we would like your support. This will be a three-year 
phased program. Hopefully by the year 2000, we'll have the 
construction completed. We have done the planning and design 
and the construction information should be forthcoming by April 
1997 . 

So with this funding, we would move right into the 
construction phase to make that into a reality, which was 
promised to us back in 1980 with the amendment to the 1974 
Settlement Act as part of the rendering to us by Congress to 
give up our land so that the medical people can live under 

Mr. Regula. As part of that settlement. 

Mr. Secakuku. Yes, right. The other is that the 
implementation of the Hopi Land Settlement Act of 1996 with the 
United States Government, in that we also have an accommodation 
agreement with the Navajo families on the Hopi partition lands. 
In this request, we are asking the Congress for $2,356,000 from 
the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs. As 
you will remember that about the end of September, we went 
through the congressional hearings and the legislation and all 
of that. It fortunately was passed. On October 11, President 
Clinton signed the bill. Since then, we need to begin 
implementation . 

Mr. Regula. As soon as possible. 

Mr. Secakuku. As part of settlement agreement with the 
Federal Government, we are requesting to getting to the 
implementation, which will be greatly needed because we need 
to--once we take jurisdiction of our lands, it is going to take 
a lot of money to begin the management, begin the 
infrastructure, improvement of the roads, especially in the law 
enforcement area where we need to increase because it's going 
to be 1.6 million acres of land that the Hopi Tribe will be 
maintaining. So we are asking that Congress support our request 
for $2.3 million. 

The third one is a technical assistance for planning and 
design of infrastructure for the Hopi residents of the former 
Bennett Freeze area. In 1992, Judge Carroll has made a decision 
in the 1934 Boundary Bill, and set aside 60,518 acres of land 
to the Hopi Tribe. For the last 30 years, this land has been 
imposed by a freeze, where there's no commercial development, 
no housing, not any kind of development has come out there. 

Mr. Regula. Can you summarize? We're getting out of time 
here . 

Mr. Secakuku. Okay. I would like to request that you 
support them. 

Also we ask that the increase in IHS formula be supported, 
and also the TPA increase in funding be supported. With that, I 
appreciate your time. 

Mr. Regula. Well thank you for coming. I'm sorry we don't 
have more time. It's just that we're on a really tight schedule 
here. We'll look at all the testimony. 

Mr. Secakuku. Thank you. 

[The information follows:] 
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TOM MAULSON, GREAT LAKES FISH AND WILDLIFE COMMISSION 

Mr. Regula. Great Lakes Fish and Wildlife Commission. Mr. 
Schlender . 

Mr. Maulson. How are you doing there, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Regula. Good. 

Mr. Maulson. This ain't Mr. Schlender. This is Mr. Maulson, 
tribal chair Lac du Flambeau Band, and also chairman of the 
Great Lakes Fish and Wildlife Commission. With the time 
restraints, Hopi is asking for a check. Maybe I should ask 
that. It will only take five minutes. 

Mr. Regula. A check? 

Mr. Maulson. Correct. 

Mr. Regula. I can give you a check. They won't cash it, but 
they can try. 

Mr. Maulson. Make it out for $2,493,000. 

Mr. Regula. Whatever amount. 

Mr. Maulson. Okay. Well anyway, Mr. Chairman, the Great 
Lakes Fish and Wildlife Commission and 11 tribes want to thank 
you for supporting, in Congress supporting last year's, I 
believe it was 1996-97 appropriations. The commission is asking 
that the Congress support and your committee support the 1998 
base figure of $3,493,000 basis, comprised of $3,236,000 for 
rights protection, $83,000 plus for restoring self governance, 
$174,000 reprogram for the Commission of Wisconsin joint 
assessment. It's an opportunity for us to sort of bring up our 
commission in the midwest in reference to the good job that 
we're doing for all peoples, not just Indian people. Your 
committee needs to know that. It's really working well in 
Wisconsin and in Minnesota. 

As you know, treaty rights are starting to be implemented. 

The commission is starting to be involved in that. So we're 
requesting a small increase of roughly--! believe we're asking 
for $18,000 to establish a tribal registration station, 
requesting $42,000 plus for a tribal court system. We are 
requesting $34,000 plus for expanding fishery assessment within 
the treaty rights in Minnesota. We're hoping that you look at 
this favorably and make that some of your priorities in 
reference to making sure that all peoples protect resources, as 
the commission has done in the past. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. Thank you for the information. This, 
along with many other requests will be considered. 

Mr. Maulson. We thank you. 

[The information follows:] 
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JOSEPH BULFER, SOUTHERN INDIAN HEALTH COUNCIL, INC. 

ROBERT BROWN, SOUTHERN INDIAN HEALTH COUNCIL, INC. 

Mr. Regula. Southern Indian Health Council. Mr. Bulfer, is 
that right? 

Mr. Bulfer. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Regula. Good morning. 

Mr. Bulfer. I have Chairman Brown from Southern Indian 
Health Council Board of Directors. On the other side, we have 
Joe Bulfer, executive director. 

Mr. Regula. I understand you represent five tribes? 

Mr. Bulfer. No, we do not. It's seven. 

Mr. Regula. Seven. Located where? 

Mr. Bulfer. In San Diego County, on the east side of San 
Diego County. 

Mr. Regula. Where's that? 

Mr. Bulfer. San Diego County, you know where would be 
Alpine on the east. I don't know if you are familiar with the 
area or not. 

Mr. Regula. No. I don't think so. 

Mr. Bulfer. Okay. 

Mr. Brown. It's eastern San Diego County. 

Mr. Regula. Oh, okay. 

Mr. Brown. It's probably about 100 square miles. 

Mr. Regula. So it would be east of San Diego? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Bulfer. We invite you to go there sometime. 

Mr. Regula. Well I was there for the convention. Go ahead. 

Mr. Brown. We have several topics here. We have a handout. 

I've got five minutes to go through them. 

Mr. Regula. Summarize it, please. 

Mr. Brown. I think the things that I wanted to talk about 
more importantly are first of all, we're not asking for 
additional monies here. What we are looking for is for monies 
to be placed appropriately and for continued support in various 
programs that are being funded. We realize that there's an 
under-funding. I think you are acutely aware of that for the 
last 10 years, testifying before Chairman Yates as well as 
yourself now. 

The first issue that we have on the item is a regional 
youth treatment center. What we have in the letter, the 
information that you have is we have in 1996, you know, 

California is quite different from the other programs. There is 
not an in-patient facility for health care. There is also not 
an in-patient facility for youth, for alcohol, substance abuse. 

It's pretty much the number one problem that we have out there. 



In 1986, we were able to push through some legislation to 
create two youth regional treatment centers. Indian Health 
Services was directed to do that. Indian Health Services has 
not been able to make this happen for a number of reasons which 
we don't really have time to go into right now. But basically 
it hasn't happened. 

Southern Indian Health Council has decided to push forward 
and acquire Federal funding to build the construction of the 
facility itself. What we are looking for is in the 1986 Act, 
there is $1.3 million which was allocated to substance abuse 
funding. We are asking the individual tribes as well as the 
California Indian Health Service, but we are also asking for 
your support to have $700,000 of that allocated to Southern 
Indian Health Council so we can operate the facility at no cost 
to Indian people. That's important so that Indian people can 
gain equal access without an ability to pay. So that's really 
what we're looking for, is support for that, $700,000, plus in 
the first year $200,000 of start-up costs. So that's what we 
have asked for, number one is your support for that. 

If there was a way that you could get a letter out to 
Indian Health Services saying that we support this, since you 
have been unable for the last 11 years to get his mandated 
substance abuse center going, we support this, and Dr. 

Trujillo, would you please get this thing funded. 

The second item we have on here is the BIA Federal Trust 
responsibilities. Because we are so remotely located and we 
have an eight-acre site, we try to expand and create as many 
services as possible for Indian people. What we have found is 
we are running out of land, so we bought a one-acre parcel next 
to it. That one-acre parcel is only 50-feet wide at any given 
point. We have been trying for the last four years to go to the 
bureau and try to get the bureau to put it in Federal Trust. 

I am sure you are aware that as long as it's not gaming 
related, that the Federal Trust transfer should occur without a 
problem. We have spent thousands and thousands of dollars 
coming back here basically dealing with the area office which 
is really the problem. 

Mr. Regula. The BIA? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. The BIA. They are being totally non- 
responsive. We have just received a letter from the BIA telling 
us that now they want us to put an easement on it. Well there's 
a public road right in front of both ours and the site, our 
facility and the site that we have just purchased for one acre 
several years ago. There is no need for an easement. There is a 
public road which goes in front of both places. 

Mr. Regula. Oh. 

Mr. Brown. This is ridiculous. This needs to be stopped. If 
there's any way the Appropriations Committee could help us, we 
appreciate it. 

To go over the other items pretty quick, FQHC, the 
federally qualified health center. That's a concept I think you 
are familiar with. It's basically for rural programs. It helps 
us substantially. It's really supplemental type money for 
MedicAid type patients on Indian land. That's very important to 
us. It enables us to recover costs so that we can continue to 
provide services to our people. 

We support the continued FQHC funding mechanism. There's 



talk on the Hill right now of ending FQHC . We do not want that 
to happen. Not only are Indian programs going to suffer, but 
non-Indian programs are going to suffer as well. 

Mr. Regula. I think that is an authorizing issue. 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Regula. You have about a minute left. 

Mr. Brown. Okay. Another item is Indian Health Services 
inequity in funding payments and formulas. If a program has a 
new--if you want to start a new program, the formulas that are 
in place right now are set so that new programs do not receive 
increased funding as the years go by. So you are sort of in a 
catch-22 situation. There's no way you can start a new service 
if you haven't already been reimbursed. So what programs like 
ours have to do is we start the service and fully fund it 
ourselves. We need assistance. We need IHS to revise their 
formula so that new programs, expanded services are integrated 
into that formula. 

Another item, BIA minimum base funding level for tribal 
governments. It's important for tribal governments to receive a 
minimum of base level funding of $160,000. Right now, tribes 
are getting $10,000 to $20,000. That is not enough hardly to 
operate your heating and lighting. So we are looking for 
support for the subcommittee so that tribes can get on their 
feet and start helping programs, especially programs, to get 
people in the health system. 

The last comment I have is on the temporary assistance to 
needy families, welfare reform. The problem we have here is 
we've got, I'm sure you are aware that this is a new program. 

Mr. Regula. Right. 

Mr. Brown. The biggest problem that we see there is tribes 
have the ability now to contract for this. The problem with 
that is they can't contract for it and make it successful 
unless money is also infused in for economic development. That 
is missing. Until that is something that's dealt with, we're 
not going to be able to see this be a successful government 
program. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. Well we'll take a look at all these 
things. Thanks for coming. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you very much. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Regula. Intertribal Timber Council, Mr. Pinkham. 

Mr. Pinkham. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Good morning. I am 
Jaime Pinkham, president of the Intertribal Timber Council. I 



appreciate the opportunity to comment on the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs proposed Fiscal Year 1998 forestry budget. 

Mr. Chairman, the bureau's forest management planning 
capability is rapidly evaporating. Sharp reductions in BIA 
staff expertise and sufficient funding and escalating of course 
management planning requirements are stripping the bureau of 
what limited forestry planning dollars it once had. 

In Fiscal Year 1993, more than 80 percent of the Indian 
reservations were in compliance with the planning requirements. 
However, as of September of last Fiscal Year, according to the 
most recently available information, compliance has fallen to 
62 percent. Worse yet, because much of that land was 
concentrated on the larger forested reservations on a 
reservation by reservation basis, only 36 percent of the 
forested reservations had current plans in place at that time. 

Since then, the situation has certainly declined even 
further. Since 1995, BIA forestry personnel needed for the 
development of management plans has been cut in half. Area 
forestry personnel has fallen from about 25 to 15. Then central 
office personnel has fallen from 19 to eight. It is important 
to understand that because most of the 83 reservations with 
commercial forests are not large enough and have limited 
forestry staff. The task of developing and implementing these 
management plans has fallen on the necessity of these 15 area 
personnel spread throughout the bureau's 12 areas, and on the 
five central office staff in the Branch of Forest Resource 
Planning . 

Quite simply, it's beyond any realistic expectation that so 
few personnel 

Mr. Regula. What you want to do is beef up the staff to 
serve these areas? 

Mr. Pinkham. Yes. To provide for the planning that's so 
vital to Indian forest resources, to protect the health and 
welfare of forest resources. It begins with an intensive 
planning effort. 

Mr. Regula. Where is this generally located? Which State? 

Mr. Pinkham. Actually, throughout the United States that 
serve all Indian reservations. 

Mr. Regula. So they have access to a central point for 
professional guidance? 

Mr. Pinkham. Right. And the Bureau of Indian Affairs at the 
Central Office levels of the Branch of Forest Resource Planning 
in Colorado or from the various area offices. 

Mr. Regula. And you are saying the funding is inadequate to 
staff it properly? 

Mr. Pinkham. That is correct. 

Mr. Regula. And you would like to see us increase the 
funding? 

Mr. Pinkham. That's exactly right. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 

Mr. Pinkham. And the request would need to beef up the area 
forestry staff, add four more foresters, about $300,000, and to 
add to the Central Office forestry staff, $150,000 for two 
additional foresters. 

The forest planning difficulties are compounded by 
insufficient forest management inventorying planning funds. 
Since its inception in 1985, this program has increased only by 



$300,000, while inflation expanded forest planning requirements 
have substantially eroded its capability. The program also 
funds a special one-time project, the renewal of management 
plans which occurs every 10 years on forested reservations. 

That supports such things as remote sensing, the inventory, and 
environmental assessments. 

The lack of environmental assessments can stop forestry 
activity in its track. Yet 30 percent of the larger category 
one tribal forests are without current EAs, and smaller 
category two forests as of 1995 are close to 75 percent without 
EAs. Insufficient EAs and plans have already shut down, for 
example, the Navajo Nation's forest for the past several years. 

Without increased resources, many other tribal forests may face 
the same consequence. 

Mr. Regula. Rather than read all that, let me ask you a 
couple questions. 

Mr. Pinkham. Sure. 

Mr. Regula. Do most of the tribes that you are representing 
sell some timber? 

Mr. Pinkham. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Regula. So that the management becomes important in 
terms of their ability to grow and produce this resource for 
future sales. Is that right? 

Mr. Pinkham. That's exactly right, to provide for the 
health and the productivity of the forest lands. 

Mr. Regula. And who markets it? Does the tribe market their 
own timber? 

Mr. Pinkham. It varies from reservation to reservation. 

Some tribes will market their own, have their own enterprises. 

Some sell on a basis directly to the mills. Also the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs administers the programs with the tribes with 
contracted programs. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. Thank you for bringing this to our 
attention . 

Mr. Pinkham. Thank you. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Regula. Pueblo of Jemez. Mr. Padilla, the governor. Is 
there anyone here? 

Mr. Lorretto. I just want to make a correction. It's not 
Randolf Padilla. It's Leonard Lorretto, the governor. 

Mr. Regula. Oh. Randolf Padilla? 

Mr. Lorretto. No. That's not. I am Leonard Loretta. 

Mr. Regula. You are the governor. 



Mr. Lorretto. Yes. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 

Mr. Lorretto. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Regula. Good morning. 

Mr. Lorretto. My name is Leonard Lorretto from the Pueblo 
of Jemez in New Mexico. I want to thank you for the opportunity 
to testify before the committee, sharing the Pueblo Jemez. We 
are a small poor tribe in New Mexico. Irrigation and farming is 
kind of our number one thing since prehistoric times. In the 
past, you have funded phase I and II in our irrigation 
construction . 

Mr. Regula. Yes. 

Mr. Lorretto. But the phase III was never funded. We have 
got about half way in the remaining part. Low construction 
funds, so we're requesting $3 million for construction funds to 
finish the project. 

Mr. Regula. This is all in your testimony here I see. 

Mr. Lorretto. Yes. 

Mr. Regula. What do you grow or what do you produce? 

Mr. Lorretto. Corn. 

Mr. Regula. Corn? 

Mr. Lorretto. Corn, chili, squash, beans. 

Mr. Regula. Do you market some of this or is it for just 
your own? 

Mr. Lorretto. Some, we market some, and for our own use. 

Mr. Regula. But largely for your own consumption? 

Mr. Lorretto. Yes. 

Mr. Regula. How many acres do you have that are presently 
irrigated? 

Mr. Lorretto. Presently we irrigate about close to 1,000. 

We need almost double that. 

Mr. Regula. To speed the track? 

Mr. Lorretto. The southern part of our reservation, we 
can't get the water. We need concrete lined ditches. 

Mr. Regula. How many members are in the tribe? 

Mr. Lorretto. Three thousand. 

Mr. Regula. So you are producing food for 3,000 people? 

Mr. Lorretto. Just about. 

Mr. Regula. And your acreage that's irrigated is inadequate 
to meet the tribal needs, is that correct? 

Mr. Lorretto. Yes. 

Mr. Regula. So you would like to get additional funding to 
expand the ditches for purposes of irrigation? 

Mr. Lorretto. Yes, sir. We need $3 million to complete the 
pro j ect . 

Another problem we have in Jemez is our asthma. It's like 
our number one thing next to our juvenile problem. Recent 
studies have been made in asthma among kids and our elderly, 
are increasing at a 

Mr. Regula. What do you attribute that to? What do you 
think causes it? 

Mr. Lorretto. We are trying to put a study with the 
University of New Mexico to find out what the problem is. So we 
request $100,000. 

Mr. Regula. Are there air quality problems or do you think 
it's genetics? 

Mr. Lorretto. We're beginning to think so, so we're putting 



in air monitors in the reservation on the north, central and 
the southern part. 

Our juvenile justice department, we were funded by the 
Department of Justice, and then the funding ended and then 
we've got no place to go now with our juveniles. So we request 
another $126,000 to keep the program going. It was going so 
well. We were using the tribal members to counsel the kids. 

Then another thing is our water rights. I'm sure you heard 
about the United States v. Abousleman. 

Mr. Regula. Yes. 

Mr. Lorretto. It was going so well. Now another thing, no 
funding. Now we're headed towards using our own tribal people 
since we know what the problem is. We request $300,000 to keep 
the program going. We are now, we're at the point where our 
tribal people are negotiating with the non-Indian associations 
who are sitting at the table, saying that last year New Mexico 
had the worst drought. We all got together and we started like 
a rotation schedule, where the non-Indians will use it for a 
couple days, and then the rest of the Indians will use it 
downstream, because we didn't have enough water. 

So we need, the Pueblo of Jemez needs, $300,000 so we can 
start utilizing our own people to negotiate with people from 
the outside. 

Mr. Regula. Okay, well, we'll take this into consideration. 

Thank you for coming. 

Mr. Lorretto. Thank you. 

Mr. Regula. Mr. Moran, if you have any questions at any 
time 

Mr. Moran. No, so far, I support everything you say and 
think, Mr. Chairman, although that buffalo project I found 
particularly exciting. 

Mr. Regula. Sounds interesting, yes. 

[The information follows:] 
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CALEB SHIELDS, ASSINIBOINE AND SIOUX TRIBES 

Mr. Regula. Assiniboine--is that right? 

Mr. Shields. Assiniboine. 

Mr. Regula. Assiniboine and Sioux Tribes, Mr. Shields. 

Mr. Shields. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee . 

Mr. Chairman, TPA, or the Tribal Priorities Allocation 
system, is intended to give tribes more flexibility in the 
allocation of those funds. As we see it, the administration has 
requested an increase of $46 million for the programs under 
TPA. Essentially, this would only cover or restore funding to 



the Fiscal Year 1995 levels. While we support this restoration, 
it would still fall far short of allowing the Ft. Peck Tribes 
to meet the needs of our people in key areas, including law 
enforcement, education, welfare assistance, and housing. We 
urge the committee to do all it can to increase TPA above the 
level requested by the President. 

On the last page of the testimony, I have an attachment, a 
chart, that shows--the left column is for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, the agency and the programs we contract, and on the 
right column is the Indian Health Service and those programs 
that we contract. If those are totaled up, the current levels 
of funding that we have in Ft. Peck now, and those under BIA 
and our contract programs, is around $6.5 million. An adequate 
budget would be just about twice that amount. That's how we 
have ' ' de-gressed ' ' over the years with reductions. 

Also, the Indian Health Service column over there, we have 
around $14.5 million, and $17 million would be an adequate 
budget just to provide the services that are needed. So really 
even though tribes, many tribes, are contracting their self- 
governance, some tribes are not contracting at all. In any 
case, most all the tribes are experiencing levels below the 
1995 level of funding. 

We have real shortfalls in law enforcement on our 
reservation. It's a large reservation, 600,000 square miles, 2 
million acres. For coverage, we only have 18 police officers 
compared to--the reservation's 100 miles long and 45 wide. 

That's a lot of territory to cover. 

Mr. Regula. It surely is. 

Mr. Shields. We need additional law enforcement funds. 

Also, in the area of education, the President requested $30 
million for scholarships, but, unfortunately, the current level 
provides scholarships to only 60 percent of students; the other 
40 percent have to wait or get on a waiting list. So that's 
another area that needs additional funds. 

Mr. Regula. You have about one minute left. 

Mr. Shields. Yes, and, also, we have--what's not covered in 
the President's budget--or the budget request is only $17 
million for JOM. This is, again, it represents a $7 million cut 
from the 1995 level of funding. So actually about $24 million 
is needed in JOM. 

The rest of the testimony, Mr. Chairman, covers the welfare 
assistance, private school, a detention facility, tribal 
colleges, our Indian health concerns. So we have those all. 

Mr. Regula. We appreciate your bringing them to our 
attention. Thank you. 

Mr. Shields. Thank you. 

[The information follows:] 
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FERDINAND MANTINEAU, FOND DU LAC BAND OF LAKE SUPERIOR CHIPPEWA 

Mr. Regula. Fond du Lac Band of Chippewa Indians, Mr. 
Peacock, chairman. 

Mr. Mantineau. Hello, Mr. Chairman, my name is Ferdinand 
Mantineau, and I'm resource manager and director for the Fond 
du Lac Reservation. I'd like to thank you on behalf of the Fond 
du Lac Band for this opportunity to present this testimony. 

We're here to urge the committee's continued support for 
tribal programs which are important to the lives of Indian 
people. We seek your support specifically for our natural 
resources and forestry initiatives and the Fond du Lac Ojibwe 
School on the reservation. 

The Fond du Lac Reservation is one of six Chippewa bands of 
the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe. The reservation was established 
by the Treaty of 1854 with the United States Government. It 
encompasses approximately 100,000 acres, and there are 
currently 

Mr. Regula. This is in Wisconsin? 

Mr. Mantineau. Minnesota. And there are approximately 3,500 
enrolled members. 

Our message is this: there continues to be a substantial 
unmet need in health, education, and protection and management 
of natural resources. Any reductions in funding, no matter how 
small, for Indian country or Indian programs would be severe 
and have adverse impacts on our people. While BIA may not be as 
efficient or as accountable as it should be, that is no reason 
to reduce Federal funding in ways that will harm Indian people. 
The relatively small amount of Federal funds that actually 
reaches tribes to serves the needs of Indian people must be 
preserved . 

We have on-reservation needs. The loss of our wild rice 
lakes and wildlife habitat and the decline of our forests, and 
biodiversity, are a great concern to the Band, and we seek an 
additional $270,000 for natural resources and forestry programs 
to enable us to address these needs. 

Mr. Regula. We'll look at your needs. I'm curious, what is 
your economy? Where do most of the people work or how do they 
support themselves? 

Mr. Mantineau. The reservation currently employs about 
1,200 people, and there 's--of course, we're located next to 
Duluth and to the city of Cloquet itself. There's a lot of 
factory, wood products factories that are in the area. 

Mr. Regula. So a lot of your people work off the 
reservation then? 

Mr. Mantineau. Yes, they work within the community, the 
greater community itself. 

Mr. Regula. What do you do for health facilities? Do you 
have your own? 

Mr. Mantineau. We have our own clinic, our own IHS clinic. 
The reservation built the initial clinic with some payback from 
IHS, and the second one was built, I believe, with tribal 
gaming funds . 

Mr. Regula. Do you have some gaming on your reservation? 

Mr. Mantineau. Yes, we do. Yes. 



Mr. Regula. And what do you do, draw on the city 
populations around? 

Mr. Mantineau. Well, there's probably about 500,000 people 
within a 25-mile 

Mr. Regula. Do you do pretty well with it? 

Mr. Mantineau. Well, it does okay to meet some of the needs 
of the reservation. 

Mr. Regula. Do you have a contract with some group to 
operate it? 

Mr. Mantineau. No. 

Mr. Regula. You do it yourself? 

Mr. Mantineau. No, the tribe operates it itself, yes. 

Mr. Regula. And you plow back any profits you get into the 
tribal needs? 

Mr. Mantineau. About 60 percent of the profits are put back 
into the needs of the tribe itself. The tribe has scholarship 
funds that come from the Bureau and from other agencies, and 
then they put money into that program. They put money into the 
health programs, into the natural resource programs, and things 
like that. So, yes, a lot of money is put back into the 

Mr. Regula. Okay, well, thank you for coming. 

Mr. Mantineau. Well, thank you. 

[The information follows:] 
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INDIANS 

Mr. Regula. Lac du Flambeau Band of Chippewa. 

Mr. Maulson. You're getting good at that. 

Mr. Regula. Yes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Maulson. Mr. Chairman, both these tribes have had some 
problems with near-by residents who are not particularly 
sympathetic to their fishing and all. I know you've encountered 
a fair amount of discrimination. 

Mr. Regula. They may want to speak to that. So you're 
wearing two hats today; is that it? 

Mr. Maulson. I'll do it once again; I've got a second shot 
at it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 

Mr. Maulson. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, committee. Thank 
you for this opportunity. 

I want to introduce my supporter here of our natural 
resource department on our reservation. 

I'm not going to go through this. You all can read it, but 
we're only expanding on the basic needs, what the other nations 



are having out there about with Indian health and obligations 
to us as Native people. Like you say, discrimination against 
Indian people in reference to treaty rights is an essential 
part of our life. These are, once again, God-given things to us 
as Indian people. I want to thank you for that, though. 

And I'm going to turn this over to my natural resources 
person because he can identify some of the good things that 
we're doing for not only Indian people on my reservation, but 
for non-Indian people also that come to Wisconsin, and we're 
trying to be good neighbors. 

Mr. Regula. Do you have non-Indians that use your land for 
hunting, fishing, that type of thing? 

Mr. Maulson. Ninety-five percent. 

Mr. Regula. Do you charge them? 

Mr. Maulson. No, we don't, not at this time, but we plan to 
do it . 

Mr. Regula. Why don't you? Yes, I'm saying I think you 
should . 

Mr. Maulson. Well, we need your support. 

Mr. Regula. Well, do they have to get a license from the 
State? 

Mr. Wawronowicz. Yes. The way the system works now, sir, is 
that individuals utilizing the fisheries resource on our 
reservation would require a State license, and the revenues 
generated from those State licenses would go back to the State 
for fisheries management objectives. 

Mr. Regula. Do they help you with your management then, 
stocking, etc? 

Mr. Wawronowicz. No, not even that. 

Mr. Regula. But they collect the money? 

Mr. Wawronowicz. Correct. So, currently, what we're doing-- 

Mr . Moran. That's the problem, Mr. Chairman, and I would 
hope we could maybe weigh-in on the side of right here. 

Mr. Regula. Yes, I'm trying to think how we could remedy 
that . 

Mr. Wawronowicz. Mr. Chairman, we have some additional 
information that supports a lot of our testimony. 

Mr. Regula. Do you have the same thing in hunting? 

Mr. Wawronowicz. Hunting is a little bit different because 
we are a checkerboard reservation, and non-Indians can utilize 
the hunting resources on their land, and they would require a 
State license, but a deer or bear doesn't know boundaries 
between 

Mr. Regula. Yes, right. You have non-tribal lands that are 
mixed in with yours? 

Mr. Wawronowicz. Correct. 

Mr. Regula. So it is a little more difficult to control 
that in terms of hunting. 

Mr. Wawronowicz. Hunting--well , water resources; there's a 
lot of jurisdictional gray areas that we have some problems 
with . 

Mr. Regula. Are you involved in providing support services, 
for example, motels, restaurants, or anything like that, for 
the out-of-state or out-of-community hunters and fishermen? 

Mr. Wawronowicz. The tourism industry in Wisconsin, 
especially in Vilace County, the county that we live in, is a 



million dollar business--! mean millions of dollars. 

Mr. Maulson. A billion dollars. 

Mr. Wawronowicz. Yes. 

Mr. Regula. And you're not involved in it then? 

Mr. Wawronowicz. Not at this time, no. 

Mr. Regula. It's done by others. 

Mr. Wawronowicz. But we do, because we provide an excellent 
fishing experience--we have 158 lakes on our reservation, 

20,000 acres of water, 34 miles of creeks, rivers, and streams, 
and people from all over the country come to visit. 

Mr. Regula. But you can't receive revenue from that? 

Mr. Maulson. Mr. Chairman, this year we're hoping to work 
out an agreement with the State of Wisconsin in reference to 
allowing the sports anglers in the upper third of Wisconsin in 
treaty rights areas, where we hunt and fish, especially fish, 
to allow them a three-bag limit, where we're looking at getting 
a reciprocal agreement with a fishing license on our 
reservation for allowing that to happen. It's in its infant 
stage at this time. 

Mr. Regula. So you're negotiating with the State? 

Mr. Maulson. Yes, we are. 

Mr. Regula. But your own people do not have to get a 
license? 

Mr. Maulson. No, we don't. 

Mr. Regula. And you get nothing back out of the license 
fees? 

Mr. Maulson. We haven't received an iota, a dime, from the 
State of Wisconsin in years and years, and this is why we keep 
coming back to this committee right here. 

Mr. Regula. And they don't provide management services for 

you? 

Mr. Maulson. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Wawronowicz. All our management dollars, since we're a 
638 tribe and the tribe decided to manage it--we have a tribal 
fish hatchery that raises millions of fry fingerlings a year to 
stock the waters 

Mr. Regula. Fingerlings that go into these lakes, which 
make them attractive, but you have no return revenue from that? 

Mr. Maulson. That's right. We even offered to stock off- 
reservation lakes because of loss of power, if you want to call 
it, by the State of Wisconsin. They're reluctant to allow us to 
do that. Hopefully, we can make some agreements later. 

Mr. Regula. Does the Federal Fish and Wildlife Service help 
you in any way? 

Mr. Wawronowicz. We have some memorandums of understanding 
with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, especially in the 
waterfowl enhancement areas, but in our program, we have the 
circle of flight program which we request dollars to--it's a 
wetland and waterfowl enhancement program that helps 32 tribes 
of the Great Lakes region. 

Mr. Regula. Are you in a flyway? 

Mr. Wawronowicz. The Mississippi flyway, we're in that 
flyway . 

Mr. Regula. So you get migratory birds dropping in? 

Mr. Wawronowicz. Right, and what we produce helps everybody 
up and down the flyway. 

Mr. Regula. Yes. 



Mr. Wawronowicz. And the other thing is, we're restoring 
wetlands and keeping our wetlands intact. The important thing 
here to remember is that wetlands stop water. So it reduces 
flooding. You have the emergency response of FEMA to flooding 
areas. We're trying to do everything we can to restore those 
wetlands and to protect the wetlands that we have. 

Mr. Regula. You've got about a minute. Mr. Moran. 

Mr. Moran. Do you think Governor Tausen would be responsive 
to the concept of reciprocity between the Federal and State 
governments, and I agree with the implication of the chairman 
that this seems to be inappropriate and unfair. It's a one-way 
street in terms of the State. But I would ask, why you can't 
develop more business, though, so that you can take advantage, 
in the same way that the people who are discriminating against 
you are taking advantage of the people coming to the area. 

Mr. Maulson. Well, I think, Mr. Moran, in reference to that 
question, I think you could understand where we, as Indians, 
were coming from. We weren't--way back then we were not 
afforded the opportunity to become entrepreneurials like the 
non-Indian people today. I think it's going to take us some 
time to be that, and I think a lot of Indian nations are 
struggling in that particular effort to do that. It's great, 
and I appreciate it, and I hear a lot of cry from Indian 
nations here, and those types of requests, and by authorizing 
those requests, I think we can eventually make that happen. You 
people can do that if you put the pen to the paper, and we 
appreciate that. Instead of always continuously coming here 
looking at decreases, that means now start to increase in those 
obligations to us as Indian people out there because we were on 
your side when you all came here first, you know. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Regula. Yes. 

Mr. Moran. We understand that. 

You've got some people going into business, though, through 
these 

Mr. Maulson. Yes, and this is where the education comes in, 
you know, where our young people are starting to want to--I 
hate to say, ' 'want to be like white people, ' ' but they are 
starting to do that because they're starting to see where 
business is good. Instead of working from a tribal perspective 
or from government dollars, they're starting to feel good about 
making their own dollars out there. If we could make that 
happen here, and give them that push on our reservations, I 
think we could go a long ways. 

Mr. Moran. Well, getting your fair share is good, 
certainly . 

Mr. Maulson. Thank you. 

Mr. Moran. You don't have to emulate everything about white 
people, either. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Maulson. We know that, you know, you say that about 
Indians sometimes, and we've got to get back once in a while. 

Mr. Regula. The dollar bill's green. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Maulson. It has no color bearing. 

Mr. Regula. That's right; that's true. 

Mr. Wawronowicz. To capitalize on the tourism industry, the 
natural resource department runs a 72-pad campground which is 
on one of the premiere lakes. 

Mr. Regula. Okay, so you are--okay. 



Mr. Maulson. We'll work in that direction with you. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Regula. You're running out of time. 

Mr. Maulson. All right, thanks. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Regula. American Dental Association, Dr. Whiston. 

Doctor, thanks for coming. 

Dr. Whiston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Regards from Don 
Dempke . 

Mr. Regula. Oh, yes, okay. 

Dr. Whiston. It's a pleasure for the American Dental 
Association to appear before your committee again. My name's 
Dave Whiston. I'm from Arlington, Virginia, and I represent the 
association as president-elect. The association certainly is 
here to support initiatives designed to enhance the oral health 
status of a truly vulnerable Native American population. 

Our awareness of the magnitude of the problem was certainly 
heightened in 1994. We went to South Dakota and did some site 
visits on reservations there, and two glaring things struck us 
at that time. No. 1, the enormous gap between the oral health 
status of Native Americans and the health status of the general 
population; then, second, the real inability of the IHS, due to 
funding problems, to meaningfully address that gap. 

Since 1994, unfortunately, the problem has worsened. The 
patient visits, the patient service, since that time has 
decreased 18 percent. So now the annual utilization for dental 
services of the Native American population is less than 25 
percent a year. It's a significant drop, significant problems. 

Mr. Regula. We have been adding funds the last two years 
for the programs. 

Dr. Whiston. Right, and, again, the IHS has made 
considerable improvement, but still the gap is significant, and 
primarily a complex problem, obviously; potential solutions 
mainly based on funding issues. Briefly, I'll highlight four of 
those . 

In the past four years, we've seen a 60 percent reduction 
in area and staff headquarters dental personnel. It starts with 
dentists recruit and retention. We're unable to recruit and 
retain dentists because of salary structure. A graduating 
dentist in the private sector or other public sectors can make 
approximately twice what the IHS entry-level dentist can. The 
pay parity package, as you know, passed the Congress last year. 
Unfortunately, the funding is in question, and $5 million will 
be necessary to fund the uniformed services parts of the IHS to 
take advantage of the pay parity measure to recruit and retain 



dentists, and really to enhance the access via that measure. 

The other reason: a loan repayment program, there are only 
18 dentists now in the IHS loan repayment program, over 50 on 
the waiting list, and we would respectfully request a $1 
million supplement, so the IHS could hire an additional 12 to 
14 dentists. That would increase access tremendously, if they 
could do that. 

On the private side, the contract health care system--and I 
think here we can talk about what's happened with the 
f inancing--but it's evolved into a $375 million program, but in 
the past decade, from 1987 to 1997, the dental segment has only 
stayed at $10 and $12 million. So we'd like to see targeted 
there at least $20 million out of that global $375 million. 

Mr. Regula. Question: do you get any Indians--out of the 
tribes who go and become dentists and come back to the 
reservation? 

Dr. Whiston. The Native American applicant pool is 
extremely small. The leader of the Public Health Service for 
years was Dr. George Glispers, and certainly he was a role 
model for that group, but the applicant pool is small. We're 
actively trying to recruit Native Americans to dental students, 
though . 

Mr. Regula. Mr. Moran. 

Mr. Moran. I'm going to support this, Mr. Chairman, for 
that. We're losing an opportunity when we've got this backlog 
of people that are very much needed. So that million bucks I 
would hope we can find room for. 

Dr. Whiston. Thank you. 

Mr. Regula. Thank you. 

Dr. Whiston. May I make one final point? 

Mr. Regula. Yes, sure. 

Dr. Whiston. You've supported us terrifically in the past 
year about mobile dental health units. Unfortunately, it's not 
been funded, the $1 million that you carved out last year, Mr. 

Chairman, and we appreciated that very much. Mobile units that 
could go from reservation to reservation would greatly enhance 
access. And so we, again, appreciate your support on that and 
appreciate this opportunity. 

Mr. Regula. Okay, thank you. 

Dr. Whiston. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Regula. The Makah Tribe. 

Mr. Wamp [presiding] . Thank you. Proceed. 



Mr. Markishtum. Good morning, members of the committee. I 
want to thank you for the opportunity to testify on this very 
important matter. My name is Hubert Markishtum. I'm chairman of 
the Makah Tribe located in Neah Bay, Washington. 

As Congress has made a renewed effort to balance the budget 
over the past few years, everyone has had to face cuts in 
general funding. However, Indians have had to suffer a 
disproportionate share of the cuts. Fiscal Year 1996 was 
extremely severe. While increases have occurred, they have not 
balanced out the cuts of the past. 

For example. Tribal Priority Allocation has decreased by 
nearly $100 million in 1996. Not only has this cut not been 
made up, but the inflation of service at the local level has 
made it even more difficult to provide services with these 
Federal cutbacks. 

Our tribe alone has suffered a $2 million decrease over the 
last few years, which has forced the tribal council to make 
major cuts in services and personnel vital to the running of 
our tribe. We ask the committee to support the President's 
request of $1.7 million for the BIA for Fiscal Year 1998. It is 
an increase over Fiscal Year 1997 that may seem generous, but 
in light of the cuts in Fiscal Year 1996, it is only minimally 
sufficient . 

We request that the committee increase funding for tribal 
courts and law enforcement services within the Tribal Priority 
Allocation. The Makah caseload continues to increase in civil, 
criminal, and juvenile cases. Four hundred and thirty-nine 
cases were adjudicated in 1996. We ask for a special earmark of 
$500,000 for the construction of a desperately-needed juvenile 
and adult correction facility and that $150,000 be added to our 
base funding in TPA. This facility would not pass non-tribal 
facilities regulations, let alone our own. 

Our tribe opposes a transfer of tribal natural resources 
trust management of the Interior Department to the Special 
Trustee's proposed American Indian Trust and Development 
Administration. Tribes have not been given enough time to 
review a plan that proposes so many sweeping changes. 

Indian Health Service is another area that has suffered 
disproportionate cuts in the budget over the past few years. In 
1996, IHS absorbed $70 million in mandatory cost, inflationary 
and population growth costs, and in 1997, absorbed $50 million 
more in the same area. It is critical that mandatory costs 
increase and the IHS be fully funded. We ask the committee to 
support the President's request of $2.1 billion for Indian 
Health Services. This funding is vital to provide services to a 
people who suffered the highest levels of chronic diseases, 
infant mortality, suicide, and substance abuse, and the lowest 
life expectancy in the United States. 

We also support the Lummi self-government education 
program. This program provides technical assistance not only to 
the Lummis, but over 200 tribal and Indian organizations. 

Thank you for consideration of these matters. It is an 
honor to present this to you. 

Mr. Wamp. Thank you to the Makah, and as I understand it, 
we have provided increases here in the Indian Health Services 
for each of the last two Fiscal Years. Of course, this request 
would be a further increase; correct? 



Mr. Markishtum. Right, yes. 

Ms. Julie Johnson. On behalf of the Northwest Portland 
Health Board, we have a budget analysis of the 1998 budget we'd 
like to provide to you. 

Mr. Wamp. We'll submit it for the record. Ma'am. 

Ms. Julie Johnson. And the gentleman on the end has a copy. 

Mr. Wamp. Thank you for appearing today. 

Mr. Markishtum. Thank you. 
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Mr. Wamp. The American Psychiatric Association, Dr. Jeffrey 
Akaka. Dr. Akaka, have a seat and proceed, sir. 

Mr. Akaka. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Moran. I am 
here on behalf of the American Psychiatric Association, a 
medical specialist society representing more than 40,000 
psychiatrists nationwide. 

At the outset, I'd like to thank you and Mr. Moran for your 
past support in the nondiscriminatory coverage efforts that 
have been brought before Congress. 

I'm the chair of the American Psychiatric Association's 
Committee on American Indian, Alaska Native and Native Hawaiian 
Psychiatrists. I am a Native Hawaiian. As such, I am a 
descendant of aboriginal people who occupied and exercised 
sovereignty of islands that now constitute part of the United 
States . 

Twenty years ago, a friend of mine, a fellow Native 
American, was killed by suicide. She did not commit suicide as 
if she were a villain committing her own body's murder, but 
rather it was the depression that killed her. It's seduced her 
to an overwhelming, irresistible offer of hope for peace, the 
end of pain, the absence of suffering, but my friend didn't die 
that way. For days she lingered in excruciating pain as the 
poison she took feasted on her flesh. 

The loss of my friend did not have to happen. Overwhelming 
depression can be relieved. Depression is a beast which can be 
tamed, put to rest, its victims healed and rejuvenated. Severe 
depression, like schizophrenia and maniac depression, are real 
medical menaces. When reliably diagnosed, treatment works and 
the treatment is cost-effective. The brain, the physical home 
of the mind, is the most important organ, the most important 
asset of the human body and of the entire human race. When it 
contains the right mix of chemical messages, molecules with 
names like adrenalin, serotonin, dopamine, it allows us to do 
the work we do--to form partnerships and guide the next 
generation . 

Without the right mix, problems develop--hearing voices 



that others don't hear, as in schizophrenia or substance abuse; 
seeing things that others don't see, as in severe post- 
traumatic stress disorder, the tragic aftermath not only of 
combat veterans, but of women and children who are the victims 
of physical and sexual abuse; problems like trouble breathing 
and a pounding heart, as in panic disorder, which can look like 
heart disease, but just like real heart attacks, severe mental 
illnesses, substance abuse, and domestic violence kill. 

Nationally, 1 out of every 100 people die of suicide due to 
one of the above causes. Among American Indians and Alaskan 
Natives, these trends are even more acute. The suicide rate's 
twice the national average. Several years ago in Jicarilla, an 
Apache tribe in New Mexico, suicide and suicide attempts within 
the tribe had reached over 22 times the national average. 

The alcoholism mortality rate is six times the national 
average, and women who drink while pregnant can dramatically 
increase the risk of birth defects due to fetal alcohol 
syndrome . 

Nationally, 1 out of 200 substantiated cases of child abuse 
and neglect occur, but in IHS residential treatment centers 
child sexual abuse for females range up to 90 percent. A recent 
study showed that the death rates of Indian women in New Mexico 
from domestic violence was two-and-a-half times higher than in 
the New Mexico general population. Mr. Chairman, this must 
stop . 

The IHS has initiated a multitude of programs in research, 
as well as in direct services, to more effectively heal those 
suffering from substance abuse and its aftermath. The Model 
Suicide Prevention Program now in place at the Jicarilla Apache 
tribe has reduced its formerly extremely high suicide rate down 
to nearly zero. We can do this. We've got treatment that works, 
but funding for the diagnosis and cost-effective treatment for 
mental illness and social services are grossly inadequate. 

Mr. Chairman, the American Indian and Alaskan Native people 
need your leadership to appropriate the necessary funds to take 
other appropriate actions to ensure adequate delivery of health 
care, particularly for those who suffer from mental illness and 
substance abuse, so that the tragedies of abuse and fetal 
alcohol syndrome children and tragedies of suicide like that of 
my friend can be prevented. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wamp. Thank you. Dr. Akaka, for your testimony today. 
You've made it very simple and plain, easy for us to 
understand . 

I want to recognize the presence of Mr. Moran of Virginia. 
Would you have anything to add at this point, Mr. Moran? 

Mr. Moran. I don't, Zack, but I think we know ultimately 
why the Native American population suffers from such 
psychiatric problems, and we have only to look at the people we 
see in the mirror every day to understand what gave rise to it. 
So I think we have some responsibility to address it, and I 
hope this committee will. 

Thank you for your testimony. 

Mr. Wamp. Thank you, Mr. Akaka. 

Mr. Akaka. Thank you. 
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Mr. Wamp. The next witness is the National Indian Education 
Association, Lorene Willis, with the Jicarilla Apache Tribe. I 
think I said that right. 

Ms. Willis. Mr. Chairman, no, it's Jicarilla. 

Mr. Wamp. Jicarilla. 

Ms. Willis. That 22 percent you just heard was from my 
tribe, Jicarilla. 

Mr. Wamp. Yes, I'm new; you can tell. 

Proceed, please. 

Ms. Willis. My name is Lorene Willis, and I'm a member of 
the Apache Tribe. I'm the president of the National Indian 
Education Association. With me is Lorraine Edmo . She's the 
executive director of our organization. 

I'd like to talk a little bit about NIEA. It as the oldest 
and largest Indian education organization in the Nation and 
represents over 3,000 members. We deal with issues that relate 
to Indian education across the Nation. 

The testimony that you have before you will deal with all 
the increases and all the support that we would like for Indian 
education, a proclamation for all the appropriations to the 
Department of the Indian. One is the Tribal Priority 
Allocation, the higher education scholarship Johnson-0 ' Malley 
programs that are under the Interior; the ISEP formula, which 
is below average as far as weighted student unit compared to 
the average; the family and child education, student 
transportation. In my testimony you'll have all this list of 
increases that we are requesting, but I'd like to go through 
some of the facts about Indian education to give you 
justification for why we think we need these increases. 

The 1990 Census showed that the poverty rate for the 
American Indian and Alaskan Native is nearly twice the national 
average; 31 percent of Indians live below the poverty level 
compared to 13 percent of the total population. Nearly 38 
percent of Indian children above five were living below the 
poverty level in 1990 compared with 11 percent of the non- 
minority children. The National Assessment of Education Program 
in 1994 showed that over 50 percent of American Indian fourth 
graders scored below the basic level in reading proficiency 
compared to 42 percent of all students. The American Indian 
students have the highest dropout rate of any racial or ethnic 
group with lowest high school completion and college attendance 



rates of any minority group. As of 1990, only 66 percent 
American Indians aged 25 years or older were high school 
graduates compared to 78 percent of the general population. 

Some of the other initiatives that we'd like to support is 
President Clinton, who's proposed school construction of over 
$5 billion to provide school construction and renovation for 
the schools across the Nation. We're also supporting the 
Interior Secretary, Bruce Babbitt, who has asked for 10 percent 
setaside for the BIA-funded schools rather than 1 percent, 
which is being considered by the legislative sponsors. 

Some of the things that I'd like to talk about, too, are 
some of the successes that we've had, because we believe that 
education is the means for bringing a lot of the Native 
Americans into the mainstream. The tribally-controlled colleges 
are ones who have utilized education as far as educating our 
children. I'm also the chairman of the Southwestern Indian 
Polytechnic Institute, SIPI, in Albuquerque, New Mexico, and 
we've been real successful with developing these agreements 
with the community there in Albuquerque. So we feel that 
education is the means for providing a means or a tool for our 
tribal people to become better successful in dealing with a lot 
of issues. 

Another thing that I want to mention with the suicide rate 
looking to the Apache, we had a suicide two months ago, a young 
boy who was about 19 years of age. So we still have that 
problem in reality. 

Do you want to say something? 

Ms. Edmo . Well, I just wanted to also ask for support for 
the graduate scholarship area. In the last couple of years, the 
funding for Indian graduate education has dropped by almost $10 
million, and I think this is unconscionable because we have an 
unmet need at the graduate center of at least $10 million that 
was recorded this year for Indian graduate student aid, as well 
as $2 million that was cut from the Indian Health Service 
scholarship funding last year and another $3 million from the 
Office of Indian Ed. Fellowship Program. So I just wanted to 
put in a word for the need for graduate education for American 
Indian and Alaskan Native people. 

Mr. Wamp. Thank you. 

The chairman has left me hanging, and I've got about two 
minutes left in this vote. So I'm going to recess for just five 
minutes, and the chairman will be right back. Please hang with 
us . 

Ms. Willis. Thank you. 

[Recess . ] 
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Mr. Wamp. Okay, we're reconvened with Pinon Community 
School Board, Preston McCabe. 

And thank you for your tolerance. We had three votes, not 
one, but we should be through for a while. So we can make quite 
a bit of progress here. 

Welcome. Thank you. Proceed. 

Mr. McCabe. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. My name is Preston 
McCabe, and I'm the chapter president of Pinon. I'm also on the 
Pinon Community School Board, who presents this statement to 
you this morning. 

In my statement I have the clinic for Pinon Community. 

Well, our community, Pinon and seven other chapters within the 
Navajo Nation, has not had a facility that is capable of 
meeting the needs of the people there in the community, as well 
as surrounding communities also. Infrastructure developments in 
our areas have been halted due to the land dispute between the 
Hopi Nation and the Navajo Nation. You know, the boundaries 
were drawn and everything. Another problem we've run into is 
lack of funding in the area of infrastructure development. So 
you wonder how much longer are we going to wait again. 

So the clinic that we have planned in the community is not 
a luxurious one. It would only provide full-time basic and 
medical emergency services, but what we have now is called a 
health station. It's operated three days out of a week and it 
only provides minimal nursing support, a pharmacy, some lab 
work, and dental services. The nearest location with a doctor 
is 50 miles away in Chinle. For the other chapters that are 
west of us, it's even further away from them. 

The first formal approval of the Pinon health clinic came 
in 1992 when the IHS approved the justification document, and, 
you know, most of the plans have been done. The site selection 
and everything has been done, but the money will be exhausted 
this summer. Unless Congress provides funding to at least 
complete the design stage--the IHS tells us that we need $31.7 
million to finish the design as well as the construction 
phase--this will increase every year, especially when we have 
to halt the design stage again this summer if we run out of 
money . 

We request that Congress commit to fund this this year-- 
this is a much-needed clinic--or at least provide us with the 
$873,000 to complete the design stage, so that we can put the 
project online for funding, to receive funding. 

We also have other concerns also, like in the ISEP formula. 
You know, the ever-increasing cost of increase is one of the 
problems that we experience out on the reservation. The budget 
that was proposed by the President and BIA, we hope that this 
committee would not be satisfied with it because it's not 
enough money to keep up with enrollment, as well as the need of 
the school there. 

And the Pinon Community School further suggests this 
committee re-examine the ISEP formula, which was set up by 
Congress where it could be visited periodically, and that has 



not been done yet. So we need to kind of bring that to the 
attention of this committee, so that they could kind of give 
directions to the Bureau to re-examine that ISEP formula. 

And, also, we also ask--in our transportation department, 
we also for many years had this program which was always 
underfunded. In comparing this, what we get, and also with what 
the public school gives out for their buses, the public 
schools' bus, what they put out is $2.95 and what we get is 
$1.65--or $1.35 is what we get for ours, $1.60 actually. 

You know, this is some of the things that will be occurring 
again this year. The moratorium on GSA on bus rentals, that 
also will be relieved this year. Also, the other thing that's 
in there is that the roads out on the reservation, the 

maintenance part is not there. Then there is a lot of wear and 

tear on our vehicles. We need to bring some common sense in 
comparing the public school rate as well as to the BIA rates 
for transportation costs. I think that needs to be compared and 
bring some sensibility into it. 

We also have a concern as far as the administration costs. 
The biggest concern we have is the fund that was there is 
insufficient to accommodate the things that will be going on 
this year within the Bureau, like schools' scoring grant and 
contract, and a lot of it impacts us when we're already on the 
program. We have to kind of bring that also to the attention 

and have you ask the BIA to give you full details and 

information on each school that will be impacting us that are 
already on the program. This is what we'd like to make a 
request of this committee to have the Bureau provide that. 

We also have another concern on the facility operation and 
maintenance. With the new schools and all that that are coming 
into play now, there will be new square footage added, and 
that's going to require some more money to maintain these 
facilities. Three point one is what it's going to need to 
address this, and so far it's underfunded again. The funds that 
we get is forever getting lower and lower in these areas also, 
and we have a concern for it because we have a new facility. 

Also, what's the use of building a new facility and you're 
not even providing enough funds to maintain these facilities? 
That ' s our concern because we do have that our warranty runs 
out next year, one-year warranty. So that's really why we have 
that concern also. 

We also would like to say that we appreciate the time for 
you letting us--and appreciate what you have done, the 
committee's support, and we hope that you continue to support 
us again. 

With me I have Mr. Robert Ben, who's a member of the school 
board, and I have our student body president here, who would 
like to be given a few seconds to say a few words. 

Mr. Wamp. Okay, briefly, very briefly. 

Ms. Nez. I just want to say thank you for supporting us and 
building our new school and dormitory, and we hope that you 
continue supporting us in the future. 

Mr. Wamp. Well, we thank you for your request and your 
presence here today, all three of you. Obviously, it's a great 
challenge that we face. Both the administration and the 
Congress have a real uphill battle to fund these requests. So 
we thank you for your presence here today and wish you the very 



best, and we'll do all that we can. But, again, it's a great 
challenge for us, so thank you for your presentation. 

Mr. McCabe. Thank you. 
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Mr. Wamp. The next witness will be Stockbridge-Munsee 
Community Band of Mohican Indians, Virgil Murphy, chairman. 

Mr. Murphy. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
subcommittee . 

Mr. Wamp. Good morning. 

Mr. Murphy. I am Virgil Murphy, chairman of the 
Stockbridge-Munsee Band of Mohicans, and the Stockbridge-Munsee 
Tribe appreciates this opportunity to present our request for 
funding in the Fiscal Year of 1998 for the Indian Health 
Service . 

We have two requests. We request that this subcommittee 
provide Fiscal Year 1998 funding for two priority projects. The 
first one is for $3.6 million for a new waste water treatment 
facility in the Stockbridge-Munsee community, and $2.8 million 
for a new health facility. These two funding requests have been 
determined by the Stockbridge council to be of highest 
importance, and we respectfully request this subcommittee's 
consideration of it. 

So let me give you a brief word on the background on the 
Stockbridge-Munsee Tribe. We were once located in the 
northeastern part of the States. We were located in 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts, from thence we get our name, but we 
are originally Mohican. We were moved out of Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts into New York, where we had our reservation. We 
were moved out of New York into Indiana. Then we were moved 
from Indiana into Wisconsin, and now we are on our second 
reservation in the State of Wisconsin. 

We have approximately 46,000 acres of land, and our 
membership is 1,600. Approximately 800 live up on the 
reservation. We have a small successful casino and bingo 
operation which employ about 550 people, and the gaming 
proceeds that we have there are used to supplement funding for 
a number of tribal governmental programs. 

We know that the funding that the President has put in for 
this Fiscal Year is $2.2 million for the Indian Health Service 
sanitation facilities, but at the same time when we look at it, 
the total level of need in the Indian Health Service area, 
which includes Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, and Indiana, was 
more than $27 million last year. The amount provided by 
allocation to the Bemidji area was only slightly more than $1 
million . 



So one of the reasons why I'm asking for this, on the last 
reservation, land that we were allocated was a barren chunk of 
land which was all cut-over, and there is no land that's any 
good for anything. It's not any good for farming. It's rocks; 

90 percent of it is not perkable, and so we are there and most 
of our homes all have private sanitary facilities and some of 
them have this mound system, which is very, very expensive. In 
the very near future, some of them are going to be of no use 
whatsoever because of the land not being perkable. 

We would like to get a new sanitary facility in there, if 
it's at all possible, because we're looking ahead to someday 
putting in a--save a part of our land where we can get some 
businesses coming in, but you can't get businesses if you don't 
have sanitation or a sewage department. 

So we ask that Congress, on top of the $2.2 million, 
provide $3.6 million to the Indian Health Service to fund a 
waste water treatment facility and sewage collection for 
Stockbridge. The tribe currently has a three-cell lagoon 
system, community water and waste water system, which was built 
in 1973, and it's beginning to show some wear. Last year, in 
1996, they gave us some money to repair it, but it's not 
feasible for us to use it. In fact, it's only used for about 30 
of our homes, and now we feel within the next few years we're 
going to have to build at least 50 or 60 new homes. 

Therefore, the tribe requests $3.6 million in the Fiscal 
Year 1998 funding to construct a master waste water treatment 
facility which will service an existing 80 residential 
dwellings with a regional area, service area, tribal offices, 
our health clinic and casino. In addition, the new facility 
would service the contemplated new housing development and 
other commercial developments, including a planned hotel. 

Our second request is for $2.8 million in Fiscal Year 1998 
funding for a new health clinic and wellness center. We have 
one now, but it's small and very inadequate. It was small to 
begin with. We put two additions on there. Now the roof is 
beginning to leak and it's getting in sad shape. 

I would just like to add this; it isn't in here, but I'd 
just like to add this here: we were one of the first people or 
the first tribes in the State of Wisconsin to have a clinic, 
which was operated out of a small building, and we had 
contacted some doctors in Milwaukee and Chicago, and they used 
to fly in and land in a little airplane at an airbase--or not 
an airbase, just a farmer's field. They would come there and 
they would work on the tribe for nothing. So we originally 
started and then we got this small clinic. Now it's not 
economically-ef f icient anymore. So we would like to have that. 
So we are asking the Congress to provide funding in Fiscal Year 
1998, so that we may begin construction of this new facility. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity of presenting this 
Fiscal Year 1998 funding request of the Stockbridge-Munsee Band 
of Indians. 

Mr. Wamp. Thank you, Mr. Murphy. Your testimony seems to be 
straightforward and we understand it. We appreciate your 
attendance here today. Also, though, it obviously is a great 
challenge that's going to be very difficult for us to 
accommodate, but we appreciate your persistence and your 
presentation before us today. Thank you for being here. 
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Mr. Wamp. The next witness will be the Spokane Tribe of 
Indians, Bruce Wynne, chairman. Mr. Wynne. 

Mr. Wynne. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Regula [presiding] . Thank you for coming. 

Mr. Wynne. My name is Bruce Wynne. I'm the chairman of the 
Spokane Tribe. We're a tribe of approximately 2,150 Indians in 
northeastern Washington. We have a reservation, approximately 
156,000 acres. We do appreciate the opportunity to come before 
the committee to testify this morning. We thank you for your 
concerns . 

We have three primary areas of concern. First is the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, and that's primarily Tribal Priority 
Allocations, the Indian Health Service, and certain policy 
issues that we do want to discuss this morning. They're not 
necessarily appropriations issues, but they are going to come 
before the Appropriations Committee in the future. We are very 
concerned about them. 

In the Bureau of Indian Affairs, we are just asking for 
some increases in scholarships and fire protection and tribal 
courts. It's $40,000 for scholarships, $40,000 for fire 
protection, and $115,900 for an increase in tribal courts. Part 
of the problem with tribal courts, the authorization for the 
increase in tribal courts, is because there has never been an 
allocation for the upgrading of the tribal court system, and 
that is really the basis for our building a new structure, 
since all we're doing is sovereignty issues. So we really do 
need to increase the allocation for tribal courts. 

I should state that we do understand that there is a budget 
problem and you do have to meet with the requirements. So we 
appreciate that and we offer our assistance anywhere we can in 
trying to assist you with that. 

Mr. Regula. We'll do the best we can. 

Mr. Wynne. Okay, thank you. We appreciate that. 

In the Indian Health Service, the tribe is asking for about 
approximately $550,000 for a modular unit to assist us with our 
clinic because our clinic is dilapidated and old, and it's been 
primarily built with trailers, and they're not even modular 
units. They're primarily trailers that we've added onto the 
existing building that was way too small. 

We've had an increased patient load last year of 3,000 
people from 14,000 to 17,000 visitations in a year. We have 
spoken with Mr. Nethercutt on this issue, and Mr. Nethercutt is 



going to offer us some assistance and to try to get a modular 
unit. It's the most economic way to go in trying to increase 
your abilities within the clinic. So we're asking for that. 

We're also supporting entirely the Northwest Portland 
Indian Health Board testimony that they will be submitting. 

Unfortunately, they did not get on the speaker list, but they 
are going to submit testimony. So we are supporting that 
entirely . 

I think probably the most important issues I'll be talking 
about today are the policy issues. Policy issues are primarily 
in the trust fund management reform. There is a process that's 
going forward with the trust fund management reform and be 
moving from the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the lAM account and 
the management of dollars. The problem that we really do have 
with that is they are extending that to further remove from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs the resource management areas, and we 
have a very large concern with that because the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs has proved in the past that they cannot manage 
money, but they have proved in the past that they can manage 
resources. The primary reason for that is because the tribes 
have taken the initiative to structure so that resource 
management occurs. Our experience in the past has been if the 
tribes step forward and start developing how these things are 
supposed to be managed, then it comes out right, and those are 
very good right now. We still do not think they should be 
messed with right now. So on April 15 I think Mr. Homer is 
going to come to give a proposal, and we appreciate the efforts 
and terms of management money, but we do not appreciate the 
efforts and terms of resource management. 

The Northwest Pacific Energy System, of course, is being-- 

Mr . Regula. You have about one minute left. 

Mr. Wynne. The Pacific Northwest Energy System, which is 
primarily Bonneville Power Administration, of course, is under 
the deregulation process. We're supposed to be part of the 
governance of the river, and we have been excluded from that, 
on the State's process for the steering committee and the 
steering committee report, and we feel like the tribes do have 
to have a part in the governance of their river. 

Mr. Regula. Are you in Mr. Nethercutt ' s district? 

Mr. Wynne. Yes. 

Mr. Regula. So you'll be in touch with him? 

Mr. Wynne. Yes. 

Mr. Regula. And he's a member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Wynne. Yes. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 

Mr. Wynne. I do appreciate the chance to come in here and 
testify today. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Regula. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Regula. The Pyramid Lake Paiute Tribe, Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Wright. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Regula. Good morning. 

Mr. Wright. Members of the committee, my name is Marvin 
Wright, Jr. I'm the tribal chairman for the Pyramid Lake Paiute 
Tribe of Nevada. 

I would like you guys to take a look at the written 
testimony that's been submitted, and I'd like to just summarize 
some of those points here this morning. 

Mr. Regula. Yes, we will. 

Mr. Wright. I think, first of all, with respect to the TPA 
funding that the administration has submitted in their budget, 
we definitely support the amount that's being proposed and also 
would encourage and request that not only the House, but the 
Senate, take into account the increase that's being requested 
by a number of tribes that are before these subcommittees. 

First off, we have areas of priorities of our high school 
construction, education, water rights settlement, resource 
management, Indian Health Service, environmental cleanup, law 
enforcement, and cultural preservation. With respect to the 
high school construction, we would request that Congress 
unfreeze the construction list that has been in effect now. 

This would go in conjunction with the President's request for 
the $5 billion for school construction. We also agree with the 
Secretary of the Interior's request that 10 percent of that be 
set aside for tribal schools. Definitely it would add to the 
benefit of unfreezing the construction list, as well as 
providing the schools that are needed on Indian reservations. 

We do have a request for $6 million that we would require 
for an agreement that was reached in northern Nevada with 
respect to water quality. Six million would be used to purchase 
water rights from willing sellers of a nearby irrigation 
district, which happens to be the first constructed reclamation 
project in the United States, the Newlands Reclamation Project. 
The project itself has caused serious environmental damage to 
Pyramid Lake. It has caused two fish species in Pyramid Lake to 
be listed as endangered and threatened. We are looking at ways 
to recover the habitats, but this is one way that we would like 
to add flows in the river, as well as additional amounts of 
water, water supplies reaching Pyramid Lake. 

The water resources management contract, we're asking for 
$500,000 to help in the administration and management of these 
resources. Definitely we have the capability to utilize the 638 
contract to administer the functions of the technical 
requirements to meet the needs of the reservation, as well as 
the in-stream flows and habitat requirements. 

We do have a request for $300,000 for cultural 
preservation. We are currently involved with a serious issue in 
Nevada with respect to the 9,415-year-old set of remains that 
were found back that were dug up in 1940. They sat in a museum 



for 50 years. The BLM is responsible for the contract for that 
State museum, whereby the museum is now claiming that this 
individual is Caucasoid. They're making reference that he 
possibly could be Japanese. Obviously, from the tribal 
standpoint, you know, we absolutely disagree with that 
position. There's another issue up in the Columbia River Basin 
that's very similar to this situation, and we need this type of 
assistance to help us organize and deal with these issues. 

Just in closing--! guess I'm getting close to my time 
limit--! would like a couple of policy issues to be taken into 
consideration; that is, BIA reorganization and a serious look 
at IHS and the inequities in IHS. 

Mr. Regula. We're planning to do that, although the 
authorizing committee needs to address these problems more than 
we do . 

Mr. Wright. Just in the effect of IHS, I just want to share 
a comparison of what we deal with on our reservation. We serve 
about 1,300 patients with the contract health service. Well, 
these individuals that are in the area, director positions, as 
well as the commissioned officers here in Rockville, Maryland, 
they receive about $30,000 less than what we get to serve those 
1,300 patients. So that tells you and it shows you the inequity 
of the IHS. 

Mr. Regula. Yes. 

Mr. Wright. So, with that, again, I would just, in closing, 
just want you to recognize our support for the National Indian 
Education testimony in the areas of the scholarships that 
they're requesting from the committee. 

Mr. Regula. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wright. Yes. 

Mr. Regula. We'll take your statement and concerns. 
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Mr. Regula. Nez Perce Tribal Executive Committee, Mr. 

Penney, the chairman. Welcome. 

Mr. Penney. Thank you. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman. My 
name is Sam Penney. I'm chairman of the Nez Perce Tribe 
Executive Committee. We have five areas that I'll go over very 
quickly . 

First is regarding a cadastral survey station, a wolf 
recovery program, the Snake River Basin adjudication on our 
water rights, our IHS clinic, and I have a submitted a copy of 
the report of the Northwest Portland Area Indian Health Board 
for the record. 



First of all, Mr. Chairman, the Nez Perce Tribe, in 
conjunction with the Bureau of Land Management, would like to 
establish a cadastral survey station on the Nez Perce 
Reservation. A definition of a cadastral survey is that it, in 
general, creates, re-establishes, marks, and finds boundaries 
of tracts of land. What we have found over the years is that 
the original surveys were made late in the 1800s and early 
1900s. Some of the old monuments are now missing or are very 
hard to find, and this survey would help us in that manner, 
because we are encountering problems with property disputes 
among the residents 

Mr. Regula. Okay, I understand that one. 

Mr. Penney. Okay, the second one is the wolf recovery 
program. The Nez Perce Tribe is leading wolf recovery in the 
State of Idaho. I believe it is the first time throughout the 
country that tribe has led an effort on ESA recovery. We're 
badly underfunded. For example, region 6 of the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, they get upwards to--in Fiscal Year 1995 they 
got $600,000; in Fiscal Year 1996 they got $400,000. 

Yellowstone National Park has wolves in a 2 million-acre area. 
The Nez Perce Tribe monitors an area over 50 million acres, 
but, yet, we're only funded at $143,000. None of that money 
appropriated from Congress from region 6; it comes from all 
existing dollars from region 1 of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. So there is a need for us to actually carry that out 
to adequate funding. 

Also, over the years we've had some studies done regarding 
an Indian Health Service joint venture project in which the 
tribe would contribute construction of a facility. We have 
found that under the current authorities of the Indian Health 
Service that we would probably never get on a new construction 
list under IHS. So we're looking at innovative ways to 
construct a new facility. We request that we be included in the 
IHS joint venture authorization. 

I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, on the last issue, 
we did talk to Senator Craig about the cadastral survey and 
wolf recovery. He was generally supportive. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 

Mr. Penney. Our last issue is the Snake River Basin 
adjudication which was commenced by the State of Idaho in 1987. 
We're currently under negotiations, but the trial court judge 
has stated that he cannot impede the State indefinitely. So we 
work with the Native American Rights Fund out of Boulder, 
Colorado, which assists us with this. So we'd like 
consideration for funds, for Fiscal Year 1998, at least 
$710,000. What that does is it goes through the BIA Water 
Resources and Protection Fund. 

Mr. Regula. We'll take your requests under consideration. 

A question: are you in northern or southern Idaho? 

Mr. Penney. North-central Idaho. 

Mr. Regula. I was reading that they have some real 
pollution problems from old silver mines. Is that up in your 
area? 

Mr. Penney. That's further up north near the Coeur d'Alene 
Reservation . 

Mr. Regula. Yes, it's the lake at Coeur d'Alene; it's a 
problem. That doesn't affect you? 



Mr. Penney. No, it's not the Nez Perce. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 

Mr. Penney. But, under adjudication, it's very important 
that we be able to--we've been making progress with the 
negotiations, but it's getting very critical and we do need the 
funding to assist us. 

Mr. Regula. Thank you very much for coming. 
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Mr. Regula. Lower Elwha S'Klallam Tribe, Mr. Charles--no, 
it's Frances Charles, chairwoman. 

Ms. Charles. For the record, it's Frances Charles, 
chairwoman of the Lower Elwha S'Klallam Tribe, and, also, I 
have council member Russ Hepfer that is present with me. 

Mr. Regula. Is this in the State of Washington? 

Ms. Charles. This is in the State of Washington. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 

Ms. Charles. Right across from Victoria. 

Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee 
here present today. I am Frances Charles, chairwoman of the 
Lower Elwha S'Klallam Tribe, and I am here today to make some 
several requests on behalf of my tribes as well as several 
others . 

We ask the Congress to restore the previous year's 
reduction in the tribal government funding. Reductions have 
left our youth programs, our elder programs, and other tribal 
programs, including scholarships, underfunded, as it has for 
several years. As things now stand, we can barely cover the 
spring quarter; there will be virtually nothing for the summer 
quarter. With welfare reform a reality, we must be able to 
provide education and training for our Indian people. 

We also support the administration request for Indian 
Health Service for Fiscal Year 1998. The requested increase 
will only provide the same level of services has this year. It 
is not an increase. We also support the Portland Area Northwest 
Indian Health Board testimony. 

The main issue that brings me here today, though, is the 
Elwha River restoration. The tribe has been involved in a 
multi-government settlement for years, which was intended to 
reverse the continuing damage caused by two hydroelectric dams 
upstream from the reservation. The river's remaining fisheries 



are in rapid decline because of the dams. 

Mr. Regula. Do the dams impede the flow? Is this what 
causes your problem? 

Mr. Hepfer. They impede the migration of the supply. 

Mr. Regula. Of the salmon? Yes, okay. 

Ms. Charles. Again, the dams are also causing erosion and 
flooding on the reservation, the shorelines, and the pollution 
on the reservation waters, which we have homes on the 
reservation, and now there are future problems of existing 
homes, salt water erosion into the fresh water; the flow is no 
longer there like it used to be. We're land-locked, so we 
cannot get any more homes within our reservation boundary. 

The settlement 

Mr. Regula. Is the salt water coming in from the Pacific? 

Ms. Charles. What it's doing is it's having a beach erosion 
due to the dams being in place, and it's not clearing the 
sediment from up above to continue on with the replenishment 
aspects of it, keeping it in place. Now what it's doing is 
threatening homes that are being processed through with the 
erosion from salt water with the drinking water aspects of it. 

But, again, the sediment is now in doubt on the Elwha. 

Last September, Congress amended the Elwha Act by providing 
for the State removal of the dams after negotiating a binding 
agreement. The changes were made in the Elwha Act without the 
participation of the tribe. We feel that our government-to- 
government relationship with the United States was not honored. 

We request that treaty rights protection funds to 
consummate the tribe's position within the Elwha River 
restoration proceedings and request $405,000 to implement the 
initial phases of the Elwha chum salmon recovery program as 
outlined in the Elwha River EIS, and a $100,000 for the salmon 
habitat improvement, building upon the work began in 1996. 

In fisheries, we request that $350,000, as one of the four 
Point No Point Treaty tribes, for shellfish implementations, in 
complying with the provisions of the Federal court decision. 

Finally, we request that the Congress fund the President's 
request of $25 million to complete the purchase of the two dams 
and approval of the $83 million in the future years' budget to 
complete the dam removal . 

And, again, we thank you for the opportunity to be present 
here today. 

Mr. Regula. Thank you. 
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Mr. Regula. Quinault Indian Nation, Pearl Capoeman-Baller . 
Pearl, I'll let you tell us your name. [Laughter.] 

Ms. Capoeman-Baller. Good morning. My name is Pearl 
Capoeman-Baller. I would like to thank you for the opportunity 
to present the Quinault Nation's recommendations for the Fiscal 
Year 1998 

Mr. Regula. Where are you? In what State? 

Ms. Capoeman-Baller. Washington State, right on the coast 
of Washington. 

I would like to summarize our major concerns. First, I ask 
that as you consider the information presented here today, that 
you keep in mind the strengthened Federal-tribal relationship 
which we have developed over the past 30 years. This 
relationship has been strengthened by Congress' commitment to 
the fundamental principles of the trust relationship which 
exists and is assured to tribes. I ask, as you make these very 
difficult decisions today, that you not lose sight of this 
founding principle. 

Similar to Congress' efforts in making government more 
effective, so, too, as the Quinault Nation, but in doing so 
we've faced a difficult task of trying to prioritize what are 
the most vital programs and necessary programs to Quinault 
Nation, and we try to do that without jeopardizing the 
programs, the services, and the needs of our people. But when 
we look at budget reductions, we see the overall impact of what 
happens to those programs and needs, and any budget reductions 
impact our programs and our people. So we ask that you take 
that into consideration and the impact that it has on our long- 
term planning and the efforts that we're trying to achieve with 
our economics and our self-sufficiency. It's critical to that. 

The Quinault Nation would like to take a minute to applaud 
Congress' efforts in imposing a strategic planning process in 
all Federal agencies. The Nation agrees that this is a 
necessary element for the future. However, when you look at the 
strategic planning that has taken place, we ask that you 
consider tribal input, especially when you consider the Office 
of the Trustee and all the hearings that are going on and the 
tribal concerns that are being addressed in that. That's 
critical to the tribe's future. 

One of the issues, I think if you were to ask me, ''What is 
one of the biggest concerns and issues that you face as a 
tribal leader, ' ' I would have to say that one of the most 
compelling concerns that we face within the next few years is 
our ability to meet the goals and objectives of the Personal 
Responsibility and Work Opportunity Act of 1996. The nation has 
been involved on a State level, a local level. We've worked 
with other tribes in trying to make sure that we understand 
what impacts that is going to have on our people and all Indian 
people across the Nation. I think that for the Quinault Nation, 
if we are going to meet the goals of what's outlined in that 
act, we need training for our people; we need higher education; 
we need child care development, because without all those 
components, we're not going to be effective in achieving that. 
That's a critical point for the Quinault Nation, and I think 
the governor from the State of Washington will submit a letter 
supporting our issues along this line. 

I want to mention that we believe that during the last two 



Fiscal Years the IHS has absorbed nearly $120 million in 
mandatory inflationary and growth costs. These costs can no 
longer be absorbed without detrimentally affecting direct 
health care to Indian people. I think that's a critical issue 
that all tribes are facing. During Fiscal Year 1998, it's 
critical that all mandatory cost increases in the IHS be fully 
funded, including the mandatory pay increases, population 
growth, and the medical inflationary costs. 

We are also requesting that the M&O funding be increased to 
$77.7 million for maintenance and repair. Unfortunately, 
because maintenance and repair has not kept up with 
construction of new IHS facilities, our medical facilities are 
in jeopardy. 

So I would also like to quickly support the Northwest 
Indian Fish Commission, the Northwest Tribal Courts 
Association, the Northwest Portland Area Indian Health Board, 

and, more importantly, the Quinault Nation needs are we are 

requesting $300,000 for start-up costs because of the Native 
American Repatriation Act. We need to house our items that 
could be returned to us, and we need a safe and secure place, 
which we don't have. 

Mr. Regula. Okay, thank you. How large is your tribe? 

Ms. Capoeman-Baller . How large is it? We have close to 
3,000 tribal members. 

Mr. Regula. Do they work of f-reservation? 

Ms. Capoeman-Baller. Predominantly on-reservation. We're a 
self-governance tribe. 

Mr. Regula. In agriculture? 

Ms. Capoeman-Baller. Pardon me? 

Mr. Regula. Mostly in agriculture? 

Ms. Capoeman-Baller. No, no, fisheries, fisheries and 
forestry, and both of those are very declining resources. 

Mr. Regula. Yes. Okay, thank you very much. 

Ms. Capoeman-Baller. Real quickly, I want to add--I mean, I 
couldn't go home without mentioning our elders; they would 
disown me. We have a dire need for an assisted-living program 
for our tribal elders, and we are asking for $250,000 in 
initial funding and $150,000 on a recurring basis to establish 
an elders-assisted program for our elders. 

With that, thank you very much. 

Mr. Regula. What age do you become an elder in your tribe? 

Ms. Capoeman-Baller. Well, I feel like I'm an elder, but 
I'm not going to tell you my age. [Laughter.] 

It's 60--not my age; it's the elder age. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Regula. You're not an elder. I'll take your word; you 
don't look like one, anyway. [Laughter.] 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Regula. Pascua Yaqui Tribe of Arizona, Mr. Valencia. 

Mr. Valencia. Good afternoon. Chairman Regula and 
Representative Yates and members of the subcommittee. It's a 
great honor to speak before the Committee on Appropriations, 
knowing that our fellow Arizonan, Representative Jim Kolbe, 
sits on the same committee. I am pleased to offer my testimony 
regarding the President's budget request for Fiscal Year 1998, 
the Indian programs and services. 

My name is Benito Valencia, and I am the chairman of the 
Pascua Yaqui Indian Tribe. With me is Ruben Howard, the 
executive director of the health department of the Pascua Yaqui 
Tribe . 

Mr. Regula. How large is your tribe? 

Mr. Valencia. We're approximately right now at 10,000, near 
10,000 membership. We're located in Tucson, Arizona. 

Before I begin my testimony, I would like to submit my 
comments for the record and acknowledge that the tribe concurs 
with the comments submitted to the Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs by President Ron Haun of the National Congress of 
American Indians on February 26, 1997, concerning the proposed 
Fiscal Year 1998 budget. 

As I will explain in more detail. Fiscal Year 1998 funding 
request to this subcommittee for the Pascua Yaqui Tribe 
includes: sufficient funding for the Indian Health Service to 
provide health services to all our eligible tribal members 
under our HMO arrangements, estimated by IHS to be $10.7 
million in Fiscal Year 1998, and $200,000 through the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs to conduct seven critical studies that were 
authorized by the Congress in Public Law 103-357 in 1994. 

As you may be aware, the Pascua Yaqui Tribe, through 
congressional enactment of Public Law 103-357, was authorized 
to open tribal enrollment until October of 1997. The tribe's 
population is expected to grow to approximately 14,000 
tribally-enrolled members. This fact makes us one of the 
largest tribes in this country. 

Having said this, however, we remain one of the most 
severely underfunded tribes. Let me illustrate this point with 
the following information concerning the Pascua Yaqui Tribe's 
health care funding crisis: 

We are asking for your support and assistance in resolving 
a crisis situation regarding our future health care. As of 
today, we do not know what type of health care services we will 
be receiving and who will be providing these health services 
after May 31st of this year. Since the time when we received 
Federal recognition, the Pascua Yaqui Tribe has received health 
care services through a prepaid contract with a private HMO 
provider, but when Indian Health Services approached the tribe 
about participating in the HMO program in the early eighties, 
our tribal leaders expressed concerns with the uncertainty of 
funding for the future trial members and the potential of 
changing providers every three years. They reluctantly agreed 



to this arrangement. In retrospect, the concerns of our tribal 
leaders expressed then have become a reality. 

On December 13, 1996, Indian Health Service advised us that 
they were no longer going to be able to continue funding the 
HMO program after the current contract expires on May 31st of 
this year. Based on their financial projections, the Indian 
Health Service estimated that they need an additional $2 
million in Fiscal Year 1998 to fund the program just for the 
4,400 tribal members currently enrolled in the HMO and cap the 
enrollment in the HMO at 4,500. But we are 

Mr. Regula. You've got one minute left. 

Mr. Valencia. Okay. 

Mr. Regula. So you'll have to summarize. 

Mr. Valencia. Okay. Therefore, an additional $4.7 million 
will be needed to fund the HMO program for the new tribal 
members. The Indian Health Service has provided us with 
financial information that outlines how much funding it will 
take to provide direct service to our current population and 
new tribal members. Using their resources requirement formula, 
they estimate the cost for providing direct health services is 
at $16 million compared to the $4 million currently allocated 
to the HMO or the $10.7 million needed to fund the HMO for all 
our tribal members. 

Mr. Chairman, the second important issue of the tribe is 
the appropriation of funds for the purpose of conducting seven 
critical studies that were authorized by Congress in Public Law 
103-357 in 1994. Because of the tribe's open enrollment, the 
studies were needed to adequately prepare for the expanded 
population. There's eight items that were in that. 

Mr. Regula. Yes, we'll look at your statement. 

Mr. Valencia. Take a look at that? 

Mr. Regula. Yes. 

Mr. Valencia. Okay. To date, only the genealogy study was 
funded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs in 1996. 

Mr. Regula. Okay, your testimony is in the record. 

Mr. Valencia. Okay. We are requesting $200,000 for Fiscal 
Year 1998 to commence studies on the expansion of the tribal 
land base, water allotment planning, additional water 
acquisition, NAFTA economic developments, and the tribe is 
prepared to provide matching funds of $50,000. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Regula. Okay, thank you. Thank you for coming. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Regula. The Tulalip Tribes, Mr. McCoy. 

We're going to suspend for about two minutes here. 
[Recess . ] 



Mr. Regula. All right. 

Mr. McCoy. Good afternoon. Chairman Regula. I am John 
McCoy, the executive director of government affairs for the 
Tulalip Tribes of Washington State. We're located north of 
Seattle. We have approximately 3,100 tribal members, of which 
over half live on the reservation. 

There are a number of issues. Each one that gave testimony 
before me--all have valid programs and they all need funding, 
and we realize that you can't fund everything. 

Mr. Regula. No. 

Mr. McCoy. But some of our issues are the same: judicial 
and law enforcement, and later there will be testimony from the 
Northwest Intertribal Court System. They'll be requesting 
approximately $150,000. The Tulalip Tribes is a user of that 
system and wholeheartedly supports their request for those 
funds . 

Education--as you know, there's never enough money for 
education or health. Those are programs that we continually 
fight and just can never seem to get enough money. 

Fishing, shellf ish--so we have all those issues that need 
to be addressed and worked out. So when the Northwest Indian 
Fisheries Commission--! know what they're going to say; we 
support what they say. 

So the list just grows, sir. So that's where Tulalip is, 
and we're supporting all those requests from NIEA and the 
others . 

Mr. Regula. Very good, thank you. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Regula. Pueblo of Laguna, Mr. Johnson, governor. 

Mr. Roland Johnson. Mr. Chairman, good afternoon. Thank you 
very much for the opportunity to present testimony on behalf of 
the Pueblo of Laguna. With me today are a couple of council 
members: Frank Cerno, to my right, and Mr. Virgil Slow. 

Mr. Regula. Where are you located? 

Mr. Roland Johnson. We're located in central western New 
Mexico . 

Mr. Regula. Okay. How large is your tribe? 

Mr. Roland Johnson. Our tribal membership is 7,446, of whom 
approximately 4,100 reside on the reservation itself. 

Also in the room is Mr. Gilbert Sanchez, who is the 
superintendent of our tribal department of education. 

I've submitted my testimony for the record, and I'll just 
try to summarize the contents of our request. 

Mr. Regula. It will be appreciated. 



Mr. Roland Johnson. Last year I called to the committee's 
attention a situation which occurred back in 1988 as a result 
of a very severe rainstorm that occurred at Laguna, and it 
resulted in the need to basically drain a couple of irrigation 
structures, reservoirs. We have, since then, sought to pursue 
funding for reconstruction of the reservoirs. Included in this 
year's President's budget is an amount of $1.1 million. 

Mr. Regula. Are these created by dams? 

Mr. Roland Johnson. Right, these are reservoir structures. 

Mr. Regula. Yes, earthen dams? 

Mr. Roland Johnson. Earthen dams, that's right. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 

Mr. Roland Johnson. Right, and so, as I point out, included 
in this year's presidential budget is the amount of $1.1 
million which we hope will be preserved. 

Laguna has also prided itself in the efforts that it's made 
to try to address the needs of our elderly people. We have a 
variety of programs, all designed to benefit the elderly. We 
own and operate our own 52-bed nursing home. We have home 
health services. We have the home-assisted live-in program. We 
have an adult daycare program, and we also have the regular 
Meals-on-wheels program for our elderly. 

For years now we have been attempting to try to get the 
Indian Health Service to participate with us in financing the 
cost of operating these services for the elderly people, and 
they've maintained all along that they are in the business of 
providing for elder care health care. And so we again would ask 
that this committee take action to compel IHS to become 
involved, and it's my understanding that in the President's 
budget there is an amount of, I believe it's, $500,000 that IHS 
has requested for elder care. We'd like to see an increase in 
appropriations for that particular line item by about $600,000, 
which we hope can be earmarked for the Pueblo of Laguna. 

Also, we are one of the tribes that was directly impacted 
by legislation that Congress passed back a number of years ago 
requiring the Department to undertake an effort to try to 
reconcile its trust fund accounts. You're probably aware of the 
results of the efforts by Arthur Andersen and Company to try to 
conduct an audit. In fact, there was not an audit that was 
conducted or at least there was not a process that took place 
which conformed to standard accounting principles, and as a 
result of it, we find ourselves in a situation today where we 
are being asked by the Department to engage in settlement 
negotiations, but we are without the kind of information it is 
that we feel that we need in order to make an informed decision 
as to what that level of settlement should be. We feel very 
strongly that there is a need to undertake a formal audit of 
our records and our accounts, and for that reason we're asking 
for an appropriation of $450,000 to aid us in that particular 
effort . 

One of our needs at Laguna also includes the need for a new 
adult and juvenile detention and rehabilitation center. 
Currently, our facility that we use is one that was constructed 
over 30 years ago. It doesn't conform to the standards because 
the standards back then weren't appropriate to what they are 
today. So because of an increase in the numbers of 
incarcerations that have occurred, we certainly need a new 



facility . 

As an example, in 1995, the number of incarcerations that 
we had was 647. In 1996, that figure jumped to 1,645. I believe 
sincerely that much of that increase is due to the fact that we 
have certainly made some improvements in our law enforcement 
program. 

The last item on our list of needs is a request for 
additional funding for irrigation construction and irrigation 
O&M activities. The Pueblo of Laguna, like all of the pueblos, 
are traditionally farmers, and it is a way of life for our 
people and we have a constant need for rehabilitating and 
developing new irrigation systems, irrigation canals. 

Also at the Pueblo of Laguna education has always been a 
top priority. At Laguna we have three systems. We have the 
elementary system that is operated by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. The Pueblo of Laguna operates the middle school 
program, and the State public school systems operate the high 
school program. We are currently in the process of trying to 
seek funds to rehabilitate the existing in elementary school. 

We need additional funding to help support the operations of 
our middle school program. Our high school is currently better 
than 30 years old, and we need a new facility. 

I thank you very much for your attention. 

Mr. Regula. Thank you. 
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Mr. Regula. Northern Cheyenne Tribal Council. 

Mr. Walks Along. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 

I would like to thank you for this opportunity to present 
testimony on behalf of the Northern Cheyenne Tribe. My name is 
William Walks Along. I'm president of the Northern Cheyenne 
Tribe of Montana. Accompanying me is Mr. Reginald Killsnight, 
tribal council from the Muddy District. 

I feel fortunate to be able to be here today to advocate 
for the interests of our tribal membership at a time when the 
social, economic, and political issues that rage around us are 
fundamental questions that challenge our most basic 
sensibilities. And on behalf of my people, I call upon the 
United States Congress to focus on your values that shape 
politics, which may in turn enhance a growing realization that 
there is hope in a society suffering through a perceived crisis 
of leadership. The mass media daily fills our minds with images 
of mounting problems and concerns that many Americans feel are 



somehow connected. 

Our first Cheyenne leaders came to the Nation's capital in 
October of 1851 to visit the Great White Father in Washington 
City, and they were shown military forts, the naval yards, the 
arsenal, and they developed a perspective on the emerging 
military might of the American Government. It gave them 
perspective with what they were dealing with. Today my 
presentation of a few of the substantive needs of the Northern 
Cheyenne Tribe reflects my tribe's commitment to perspective 
based on partnership and a commitment to dialog. 

As we all know, many crises facing organizations and 
governments today always come packaged in economic terms first. 
But I have a vision that we need to reconnect politics to our 
best values of compassion, community, diversity, hope, and 
service. I believe that this lies at the core of my initial 
request for dialog to address some of 

Mr. Regula. Okay, now you don't have a lot of time, so 
you'd better tell us what you need. 

Mr. Walks Along [continuing] . The needs of the Northern 
Cheyenne Tribe, and it's a starting point. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 

Mr. Walks Along. The first item that we support is $5.5 
million to the Tongue River Dam funding, as part of our 
Northern Cheyenne Indian Reserved Water Rights Settlement Act 
of 1992. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 

Mr. Walks Along. Second is the fire protection. We 
currently don't have a structural fire truck and quick- 
responder vehicle. Our tribe request $200,000. 

The same as other tribes, the juvenile detention facility, 
we feel it's important to have our children in our community, 
but a separate facility to separate them apart from adult 
prisoners, some who have been convicted of sex crimes in our 
own tribal court. I've been given a figure of projected cost of 
$3 million. 

Mr. Regula. Okay, this is in your testimony, I'm sure. 

Mr. Walks Along. That's right. 

Mr. Regula. What else do you need? 

Mr. Walks Along. The third is some funds to complete the 
construction of our tribal headquarters, estimated at $1.4 
million . 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 

Mr. Walks Along. Fourth is the additional funding for our 
tribal court. We've instituted a separation of powers which 
requires additional key staff positions, the figure of 
$881,000. 

And No. 5 is an additional $2.6 million for an Indian 
Health Service health center, which burned last year, and they 
projected we will be needing an additional 60 positions; also, 
a need for 15 extra living quarters. 

But, in summary, I know that there's an overall intent to 
cut spending in the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Indian 
Health Services operations, and I know that there's a 
commitment to balance the budget, but I don't think that 
relieves the Federal Government from fulfilling treaty and 
trust responsibilities to the Indian nations. I also realize 
that what I mentioned here is only a portion of the need on the 



Northern Cheyenne reservation and other tribes, and I'd just 
like to call upon your committee to acknowledge the perspective 
that we come from. We're cognizant of that. We're cognizant of 
the request for our funding on the part of Clinton's budget and 
both Houses of Congress, as part of your prioritizing of 
domestic programs, but in the tradition of many of our tribal 
leaders that have come here, we just respectfully appeal to 
your body to consider some of the funding requests in the 
Fiscal Year 1998 budget. That's simply all we ask 

Mr. Regula. We're going to do the best we can. 

Mr. Walks Along [continuing] . And hope we have dialog. 

Mr. Regula. Thank you for coming. 

Mr. Walks Along. Thank you. 
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Mr. Regula. Native American Fish and Wildlife Society, Mr. 
Poynter . 

Mr. Poynter. Mr. Chairman, I'd like to thank you and the 
committee for supporting the Society in the past and providing 
this opportunity to briefly discuss our efforts at the Native 
American Fish and Wildlife Society. I have with me today our 
president. Butch Blazer, who would like to say a few words. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 

Mr. Blazer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. As a member of the 
Mescalero Apache Tribe and president of the Native American 
Fish and Wildlife Society, we're here today to request funding 
at $488,000. This is at the same level as our Fiscal Year 1997 
request . 

The Native American Fish and Wildlife Society basically 
works with our 136 member tribes and other tribes that have not 
yet become members of our organization to try to fill the unmet 
need. As you're hearing today from various tribal chairmen that 
have come before you, there is a tremendous unmet need in the 
area of managing tribal natural resources. What the Society is 
trying to do is to bring in outside resources where tribes 
don't have to totally rely 

Mr. Regula. Do you cover the whole United States? 

Mr. Blazer. Yes. 

Mr. Regula. And where's your central point? 

Mr. Poynter. Colorado. 

Mr. Blazer. Our national office is in Colorado. 

Mr. Regula. So a tribe that's in Minnesota that has some 
problems in managing their fish and wildlife resources could 
call upon you to send out experts to help them? 

Mr. Poynter. Provide technical assistance, correct 



Mr. Regula. Yes. 

Mr. Poynter [continuing]. And training. 

Mr. Blazer. For example, we have a Great Lakes region. We 
have two boards of directors from the Great Lakes region that 
they would contact. 

Mr. Regula. Do they pay you an annual fee to be part of 
this association? 

Mr. Poynter. The tribes don't, no. 

Mr. Blazer. No. 

Mr. Regula. How do you finance it then? 

Mr. Poynter. Primarily through the funding we receive from 
the Bureau. 

Mr. Regula. So it's mostly Federal funds then that operate. 
All Federal? 

Mr. Blazer. Could I have Mr. Poynter go over a foundation 
that was recently created? 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 

Mr. Poynter. Very briefly, because I know our time is 
short, we came to Congress a couple of years ago. Our 
organization is actively working to become self-sufficient and 
get off the Federal dole. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 

Mr. Poynter. We created a foundation. We are currently 
incorporated in the State of Colorado and have an IRS tax- 
exempt status 501(c) (3), and we're currently recruiting 
trustees. We have seven Native trustees now, and we're 
recruiting six, primarily non-Native people, high-profile 
people. We have people like Ted Turner, et cetera. 

Mr. Regula. Right, right. 

Mr. Poynter. We're getting that in place this year. Our 
goal is to raise $10 million, at which time we will get the 
Federal dole and actually create a small grants program and 
start giving tribes money and resource management. 

As mentioned in our testimony, we view this organization as 
an investment by Congress at this time, offering a return in 
the future via the small grants program. 

Mr. Regula. I assume that some tribes have a lot more--we 
heard from one in Minnesota that has fishing, a lot of fishing 
activities. So you have varying degrees of usage probably? 

Mr. Blazer. Right. 

Mr. Poynter. Yes. 

Mr. Regula. Is the management you provide to assist them in 
having non-tribal members use their resources or is it pretty 
much for their own use? 

Mr. Blazer. Both. 

Mr. Poynter. Both. 

Mr. Regula. Does the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
participate with your group? 

Mr. Blazer. That's one of the things that our organization, 
we find ourselves doing more and more, is playing a 
facilitation role, where we bring other Federal agencies, 
private industry, help them develop a positive communication 
with the tribes where, again, the tribes can find ways to meet 
that unmet need that they have. 

Mr. Regula. So you might work with the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, U.S. Fish and Wildlife, to help a tribe? 

Mr. Blazer. Yes, sir. 



Mr. Regula. And you're sort of a catalyst or broker? 

Mr. Blazer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Regula. Okay, thank you. That sounds very interesting. 

Mr. Poynter. Thank you for your time. 

Mr. Regula. You don't have a large budget, so you must 
stretch it pretty well. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Poynter. We do. 

Mr. Blazer. We try very hard. 

Mr. Regula. Thank you. 

Mr. Poynter. Thank you. 

Mr. Blazer. Thank you. 
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Mr. Regula. Chippewa/Ottawa Treaty Fishery Management 
Authority . 

Are you part of this group that just testified? 

Mr. Nygaard. Yes, we're a member. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. But you deal directly with your Chippewa/ 
Ottawa problems; is that right? 

Mr. Nygaard. Right, right. 

Mr. Regula. Where are you located? 

Mr. Nygaard. Michigan. 

Mr. Regula. Okay, do you get non-Natives that use the 
resources that you manage? 

Mr. Nygaard. Yes, it is jointly regulated through the State 
of Michigan. 

Mr. Regula. Does the State give you some money? 

Mr. Nygaard. No, they provide their own--as part of the 
agreement, they provide officers and 

Mr. Regula. They help you? 

Mr. Nygaard. Yes. 

Mr. Regula. And you have to have a State license--an 
individual has to have a State license to use your facility? 

Mr. Nygaard. Yes. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. Well, if you'll summarize for us anything 
else that we should know 

Mr. Nygaard. Sure. My name is Bob Nygaard, and I'm with the 
Sioux Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians which is a member of 
the Chippewa/Ottawa Management Authority. 

Mr. Regula. Right. 

Mr. Nygaard. And, also, we have the Bay Mills Indian 
community and the Grand Traverse Band of Ottawa and Chippewa as 
members. We're in our thirteen year of a 15-year agreement with 
this consent order of the treaty. It will expire in the year 
2000 . 

What we're requesting is the same amount as appropriated in 



1996, which 

Mr. Regula. Do you develop facilities for commercial 
fishing or is it just sportsf ishing? 

Mr. Nygaard. It's commercial fishing. We have 125 licensed 
commercial 

Mr. Regula. Commercial fisheries? 

Mr. Nygaard. Yes. 

Mr. Regula. You must be on a pretty good size lake then to 
support that much activity. 

Mr. Nygaard. Oh, yes, we have 17,000 square miles of water. 

Mr. Regula. In northern Michigan? 

Mr. Nygaard. Yes, in three lakes: Lake Superior, Lake 
Heron, Lake Michigan. 

Mr. Regula. So your tribal members would market fish to the 
city markets? 

Mr. Nygaard. Oh, yes. Our primary markets are Chicago and 
Detroit, and the value is about $5 to $7.5 million. 

Mr. Regula. Oh, that's very interesting. 

Okay, is there anything else you want to tell me? 

Mr. Nygaard. I just wanted to touch upon the components. 
Administration, of course, is for the meetings and for the 
State and Federal efforts to coordinate the fishery. 

We also have access site development. The treaty fisheries 
are--a lot of the fishermen are trailering their own rigs, and 
so they're not allowed--they can't go really far into the 
lakes. So they have to drive to a site, and access is the 
critical point. So we are building sites to incorporate with 
county. State, and Federal 

Mr. Regula. These access points are on tribal lands? 

Mr. Nygaard. No, they aren't. They're on county. State, 
Federal parks 

Mr. Regula. Oh, I see. So your tribal members go off the 
reservation to do their commercial fishing? 

Mr. Nygaard. That's correct. 

And we also have conservation enforcement. We have to 
enforce the 17,000 square miles. And then that's done in 
conjunction with the State of Michigan. 

Mr. Regula. Are there 17,000 square miles in your 
reservation? 

Mr. Nygaard. No, no. We have--we're on the outer peninsula. 
The Bay Mills is 20 miles west of us, and the Grand Traverse is 
in lower Michigan. Within that area, the water 

Mr. Regula. So you use Lake Michigan then, too; is that 
right? 

Mr. Nygaard. That's correct. 

Mr. Regula. Okay, all right. Anything else? 

Mr. Nygaard. We also have a conservation court, of course, 
that's necessary. Education--we have a biology component which 
is necessary to set the quotas, make sure we don't over-fish, 
and, of course, the environmental component which is--we have 
molten problem with the foreign species: spinal water fleas and 
white perch; we have problems 

Mr. Regula. Do you get help from the State on dealing with 
those problems? 

Mr. Nygaard. Well, we sit on joint commissions and boards 
that address that issue. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 



Mr. Nygaard. Other than that, we'd also like to mention 
that we also support the InterAmerican Fish and Wildlife 
Service and their efforts and their proposals. 

Mr. Regula. Right. Okay, thank you very much. 
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Mr. Regula. The Alamo-Navajo School Board, Marcel Hermans. 

Mr. Herrera. Good afternoon. Chairman and committee 
members. My name is Stanley Herrera, president of the Alamo- 
Navajo School Board. I will be testifying on behalf of Marcel 
Hermans, our executive director, who was called home for a 
family emergency. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 

Mr. Herrera. And I've got with me board member Burton 
Apache, school board members with me, too. 

The Alamo School Board does more than operating the school. 
Since our 10-square-mile reservation is isolated on the south- 
central New Mexico border, away from the big Navajo 
reservation, the Alamo-Navajo community has learned and 
practiced self-sufficiency on a daily basis. The Navajo Nation 
Council and the Alama chapter, a political subdivision of the 
Navajo Nation, has authorized the school board to be the 
central service organization for all education, health, roads 
maintenance, and community programs serving the 1,800 residents 
of the Alamo reservation. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs, school operations: each year 
Congress provides ISEF funding for our instructional program. 

But we are not able to use the ISEF monies only for 
instruction. The chronic shortage of our accounts to support 
school operations force us to use a large amount of ISEF 
dollars, making up these shortages. 

For example, student transportation at our school costs us 
$180,000 annually, and we get reimbursed for only $136,000. 

Mr. Regula. Yes, we've looked at your testimony. Let me 
just ask you some questions. Your school is apparently 
isolated; is that correct? 

Mr. Herrera. Yes. 

Mr. Regula. Is this 12 grades? 

Mr. Herrera. Yes, from H through 12. 

Mr. Regula. And you have to transport over some distance, I 
assume--to get the students to the school? 

Mr. Herrera. Yes. 

Mr. Regula. And do any of them live in residential areas or 
do they all commute by bus? 



Mr. Herrera. They all commute by bus. 

Mr. Regula. So they're all close enough that they can stay 
in their homes, in their residences? 

Mr. Herrera. Yes, in their homes. 

Mr. Regula. Yes. And you need assistance, I notice in your 
testimony, for transportation and administrative costs, health 
services 

Mr. Herrera. Yes and facilities management and especially 
on the other schedule, the last part, on this BIA fire 
protection. Three years ago, a lot of media attention was 
focused on the lack of fire protection on BIA schools of the 
Navajo reservation. They did some studies and we were very poor 
on that, on our fire protection. We just have an old 

Mr. Regula. Are your people scattered some distances? 

Mr. Herrera. Yes. Yes, they're scattered. 

Mr. Regula. What do most of them do for their livelihood? 

Do they farm or do they work in the local communities? 

Mr. Herrera. Yes, like the school board is mostly the main 
employee of about 150, and there's some areas that--some 
commute to Albuquerque; some commute to Sequoria that work, but 
they live off the reservation, but during the weekends they 
come back. 

Mr. Regula. So they go off the reservation and work in the 
communities and then they come back to the reservation over the 
weekends? 

Mr. Herrera. Yes, very few of them, yes. 

Mr. Regula. Okay, well, we understand 

Mr. Herrera. Like on this one. Alamo still has a 25-year- 
old truck I was talking about 

Mr. Regula. Yes. 

Mr. Herrera [continuing] . That only has 500 gallons of 
water, and this is in poor shape. Our reservation is the size 
of the District of Columbia, and with one vehicle to protect 
the $25 million of Federal facilities, and we have to protect 
about 1,800 homes, and with this poor fire truck we can't do 
nothing . 

Mr. Regula. Okay, well, thank you for coming. We understand 
the problem. 

Mr. Herrera. I'd just like to thank you, the committees. We 
appreciate testifying. 

Mr. Regula. Thank you. 

Mr. Herrera. Yes. 
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Mr. Regula. Alaska Native Health Board. 

Ms. Walker. Thank you. Chairman Regula. My name is Anne 



Walker. I'm the executive director for Alaska Native Health 
Board. Accompanying me is Chairman Lincoln Bean of the Alaska 
Native Health Board. He's also chairman of the Southeast Alaska 
Regional Health Consortium. 

Mr. Regula. Is this for the whole State? 

Ms. Walker. Alaska Native Health Board is for 

Mr. Regula. So you're in Juneau, I presume? 

Ms. Walker. Anchorage. 

Mr. Regula. Oh, Anchorage. And you're responsible for the 
State? 

Ms. Walker. State health programs. 

Mr. Regula. And you interface with the Indian Health 
Services? 

Ms. Walker. Yes. We're in the process right now of 
implementing or actually getting ready for negotiations for our 
fourth year of the Alaska Tribal Health Compact, in which about 
200 tribes participate in Alaska. 

Mr. Regula. So that the 200 tribes look to you for 
leadership 

Ms. Walker. In the area of health care. 

Mr. Regula [continuing] . In health care resources? Do you 
manage the facilities or do you just give them technical 
assistance? 

Ms. Walker. We manage, all the board members and their 
health directors manage, all of the facilities with the 
exception of the Alaska Native Medical Center, which is the 
purpose of my testimony here today. 

Mr. Regula. Okay, do you want to summarize it for us? 

Ms. Walker. Yes. We've been coming before this committee 
for the past, I believe it's been, five years now requesting 
appropriations for the construction of this facility. On June 
2, Indian Health Service will see its first patient in the 
facility. I've recently toured it. It's the state-of-the-art 
facility in the Nation. 

Mr. Regula. Where's this located? 

Ms. Walker. It's located in Anchorage. 

Mr. Regula. And so anyone that uses it has to come in by 
bus or by plane, probably plane. 

Ms. Walker. There are no roads. So it's by plane. 

Mr. Regula. No roads, all by plane? 

Ms. Walker. And we can triage from the smallest village 
into Anchorage. We're very proud of our system. We utilize 
community health aides that are not licensed by the State of 
Alaska . 

The issue that I have is that this administration has 
reduced our second year operations funding increase to manage 
the hospital from $11.3 million to $6.5 million. The direct 
impacts on that are going to be a restriction in the planned 
use of our dental facilities, including field services, a 50 
percent reduction in our medical and computer equipment. We're 
not going to be able to implement a tele-radiology program that 
is a major part of our ability to see whether patients should 
be triaged into Anchorage. 

Mr. Regula. So what you're saying is that out in the 
clinics, maybe at 100 or so of these clinics, they will have 
television connections with the main central point in 
Anchorage, and they can discuss whether or not this patient 



should be brought to Anchorage; is that correct? 

Ms. Walker. Actually, what tele-radiology is, it's over the 
phone modems where you can run an x-ray through a fax machine-- 


Mr . Regula. Okay. 

Ms. Walker [continuing] . And then be read in Anchorage to 
see whether that patient needs to be flown into Anchorage. 

Mr. Regula. So you're connected to all of the clinics? 

Ms. Walker. Yes--well, that's our plan. We aren't yet. 

Mr. Regula. But you're working on that? 

Ms. Walker. Yes. We currently have a demonstration tele- 
radiology project 

Mr. Regula. It seems to me that would be effective and 
maybe you can expand it to other areas of medical needs. 

Ms. Walker. Absolutely. We have a grant with the National 
Library of Medicine for a telemedicine demonstration project to 
hook-in 

Mr. Regula. That's very interesting. 

Ms. Walker [continuing] . To four of our major hospitals and 
20 village clinics to do such a thing, because we believe we 
can deliver health care services more cost-effectively using 
telemedicine and today's technology and reducing our need for 
patient travel, which was our biggest issue. 

Mr. Regula. What do you have, a pair of medics in these 
clinics? 


Ms. Walker. We have community health aides. They're non- 
licensed paraprofessionals , and they are the first contact, the 
first primary care service provider. 

Mr. Regula. So the only way they get to a physician would 
be at Anchorage. 

Ms. Walker. No, they are triaged from surrounding villages 
to a regional hospital, which is more like a primary care 
facility . 


Mr. Regula. 
Ms. Walker. 
Mr. Regula. 
Ms. Walker. 
Mr. Regula. 
Ms. Walker. 
Mr. Regula. 
Ms. Walker. 
Mr. Regula. 
Ms. Walker, 
our true goal of 
health services 
Mr. Regula. 
Ms. Walker. 


How many regional facilites do you have? 

We have seven; we have five hospitals. 

So there's a two-step process? 

Yes . 

Clinic? 

Hospital, primary care facility 

Primary care, and then the medical center. 

And then the medical center. 

Okay . 

And we believe that with this medical center 
being able to run high-quality cost-efficient 
will come to fruition. 

So what you need is help on the medical center? 
Yes, the second year funding increase to get us 


going . 

Mr. Regula. Yes. 

Ms. Walker. Because we're just going to see our first 
patient this year, and for some reason we're not understanding 
why the administration's not requesting that. 

Mr. Regula. I'm not, either. 

Ms. Walker. Because I believe that we can come to you and 
say we have done this; this is cost-effective 

Mr. Regula. You've done your part. It's up to us to do 


ours . 



Ms. Walker. Yes, absolutely. 

Mr. Regula. That's what you're telling me? 

Ms. Walker. Right. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 

Ms. Walker. The other issue is sanitation, water, and 
sewer. You know, we continually to come before you. We're very 
happy that Congress is working with the States on making sure 
that there's a joint effort. 

Several years ago, we brought to the attention of Congress 
that it took 27 regulating agencies. Federal and State, for a 
single village in Alaska to get permits to build a water and 
sewer facility. So most of the money was used up trying to 
get 

Mr. Regula. Bureaucracy, we're trying to get rid of some of 
that . 

Ms. Walker. Yes, jumping through hoops in order to qualify 
to build a facility. 

Mr. Regula. Are these Federal hoops or State hoops? 

Ms. Walker. Both. And so we asked a Federal and State joint 
field operations committee to come together to lessen the 
bureaucracy . 

Mr. Regula. Good for you. We'll try to help. 

Ms. Walker. Okay. 

Mr. Regula. Thank you for coming. 

[The information follows:] 
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WALLACE TSOSIE, GREASEWOOD SPRINGS COMMUNITY SCHOOL, INC. 

RONALD GISHEY, GREASEWOOD SPRINGS COMMUNITY SCHOOL, INC. 

Mr. Regula. We'll reconvene the committee. 

Greasewood Springs Community School. 

For those who might not have been here before, your 
statements will all be made a part of the record. We'll 
appreciate it if you'll summarize. You each have five minutes. 

Mr. Tsosie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the 
subcommittee. My name is Wallace Tsosie. With me is Ronald 
Gishey, the board of directors' president. I'm the vice 
president for the board of directors. 

Mr. Chairman, we are here on behalf of Greasewood 
requesting additional funding for a gymnasium which has already 
been slated with $3.14 million in this year's Fiscal Year 
budget. The additional request that we're requesting is in the 
amount of $206,000 to cover the cost that was incurred when the 
BIA did a demolition. The gymnasium that we're talking about is 
going to be sitting where a dormitory used to sit, and that 



dormitory has been demolished, and it cost us a lot of money. 

In fact, it cost us $356,000, and that amount is going to be 
taken out of the $3.14 million. So that will bring the amount 
down to very--to the point where we would not have enough to 
cover the total cost of the gym. 

Greasewood is a grant school under Public Law 102-97. We 
recently became a grant in July 1996. 

Mr. Regula. Where is it located? 

Mr. Tsosie. Greasewood is located about 110 miles northeast 
of Flagstaff, Arizona on the Navajo reservation. 

Mr. Regula. Is this a 12-year, kindergarten 

Mr. Tsosie. It's a K-to-8 school. 

Mr. Regula. K to 8? 

Mr. Tsosie. Yes. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 

Mr. Tsosie. So the other thing that we want to include in 
our request is $125,600 to cover the design that we want that 
BIA has determined that we do not need on certain elements, 
like a pitched roof, but this is very much needed in our area 
because of the climate. Also, we requested for a wooden floor 
rather than a tile floor. We also requested to include--in the 
surroundings, we want to pave the parking lot, and also we want 
to do some landscaping. So additional requests will cover that 
much. Mr. Chairman, we are requesting for $231,600 to be added 
to this $3.14 million that's already in the budget at this 
time . 

Mr. Regula. Okay. Well, we'll take this under consideration 
and put your statement in the record. 

Mr. Tsosie. Okay. 

Mr. Regula. Thank you for coming. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Regula. The Narragansett Indian Tribe, Randy Noka, 
first councilman. 

Mr. Thomas. Good afternoon. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
subcommittee, my name is Robert Thomas. I'm a council member of 
the Narragansett Tribe which is located in Rhode Island. 

I served on the council for 12 years and I've had an 
opportunity to see the tribe blossom with regards to all the 
achievements since its Federal recognition in 1983. For six 
years, we have been coming here before the committee as far as 
what we'd like to see as far as having a health clinic open on 
our reservation. We realized a goal less than four months ago; 
we dedicated our facility. 



Mr. Chairman, our needs for 1998 are very simple. We need a 
million dollars to operate and staff with equipment the clinic 
that we have. Our IHS funding has not increased since 1994. We 
also ask Congress to fund IHS for medical and also mandatory 
pay increases. 

For 12 years we've had no clinic. We've had to refer our-- 

Mr . Regula. So you have your clinic now? It's open? 

Mr. Thomas. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Regula. And you're just asking for money for staff? 

Mr. Thomas. Absolutely, and for equipment that's needed, 
and any shortfalls that come about in regards to health 

Mr. Regula. In other words, the clinic is not fully 
operational in terms of equipment; is that correct? 

Mr. Thomas. Right; correct. Again, in 1996 our contract 
health referral services alone cost $700,000. That is 60 
percent of our program is budget. We worked for years to obtain 
private funds to build a clinic. We received 90 percent 
guarantee loan with the BIA, and with that it helped us with 
the local bank to help the clinic into construction. Soon we'll 
be opening the doors for our out-patient health facility. Right 
now we have a primary health clinic, community health program, 
behavioral health, and family services, and administrative 
services. We're $1 million short of what we need. Our existing 
budget will allow us only to fill 17 of the 27 positions there, 
leaving 30 percent of our staffing needs unmet. 

We felt we could count on the IHS to help us out, but as we 
learned when we met with Dr. Trujillo in February, there is no 
dollars, no money, in IHS to support our clinic and additional 
funding needs would have to come before Congress, as was 
conveyed to us . 

Mr. Regula. Surely IHS, when they helped you build--well, 
you built it yourselves; is that correct? 

Mr. Thomas. Correct. 

Mr. Regula. Did they commit that they were going to help 
you with staffing? 

Mr. Thomas. Well, they led us to believe that they would be 
helping us because they indicated that we could not revise what 
we had, which led us to believe that when it was complete and 
we had a clinic onsite, then they would come in and give us 
that support, and it never materialized. 

Mr. Regula. Okay, well, we'll look into it. 

Mr. Thomas. Even more troubling is the fact that IHS does 
not view our clinic as an expanded program that would allow us 
to tap into the existing IHS dollars. 

We have cut our contract health referral budget by more 
than 50 percent to provide money for staff, but we still fall 
short. Without additional funds, we cannot hire a nurse 
practitioner or an LPN, social workers, a psychologist and 
psychiatrist. If we could just afford a pharmacy and a 
pharmacist, then our funds, of course, would be reduced by 40 
to 50 percent. That is a savings of $75,000 right there, which 
would allow us to have a physician. 

We are getting help from the University of Rhode Island. 
We're certainly seeking out into the community and also getting 
help from the Rhode Island College as far as getting student 
help . 



Mr. Regula. Does your tribe have a reservation or are you 
just living in the community? 

Mr. Thomas. Well, we have a reservation. It's located in 
the Washington County area. There are five counties within the 
State, and as it stands right now, Washington County is one 

Mr. Regula. So most of the members live off the 
reservation? 

Mr. Thomas. Fifty percent. 

Mr. Regula. Yes. 

Mr. Thomas. Yes. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. Anything else you want to say? We're out 
of time here in a minute. 

Mr. Thomas. Okay. The only thing I would indicate here is 
we certainly want to focus in regards to one of the biggest 
things here as far as the Narragansetts , diabetes is 
debilitating and, if not monitored, a potentially deadly 
illness. It affects sight, the limbs, the entire body. 

Mr. Regula. Oh, sure. 

Mr. Thomas. It certainly affects our pocket, which is of 
considerable concern there. With nearly 40 percent of our tribe 
are unemployed, that presents a serious health risk. 

Mr. Regula. Right. 

Mr. Thomas. Of the last 10 cases we discovered, 8 of them 
were uninsured. I say that only because, again, I've contacted 
diabetes myself in the past 10 years, 12 years, and I have lost 
my father from diabetes; I've lost two from my family. Our 
Chief Sachem just passed away in December with diabetes 
complications. And what we need to do is help educate the 
people. With the appropriations for 1998, it could be a big 
help to us. 

Mr. Regula. We'll look into it. Thank you very much for 
coming . 

Mr. Thomas. Thank you. 

[The information follows:] 
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TERRY CROSS, NATIONAL INDIAN CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Regula. National Indian Child Welfare Association. Mr. 

Gross is it? 

Mr. Cross. Cross. 

Mr. Regula. Cross. Oh, yes, I'm sorry. 

Mr. Cross. Mr. Chairman, I'm Terry Cross, director of the 
Indian Child Welfare Association. Our organization is a 
membership organization of tribal programs and urban Indian 
programs serving Indian children and families across the United 
States . 

Mr. Regula. So where are you headquartered? 

Mr. Cross. In Portland, Oregon. 



Mr. Regula. Okay, but you serve tribes throughout the 
United States? 

Mr. Cross. Right, and our services include training, 
community development, and policy analysis. 

Mr. Regula. I assume you're 100 percent federally-financed? 

Mr. Cross. No, we're only about 30 percent federally- 
financed . 

Mr. Regula. Where's the balance? 

Mr. Cross. We're a private nonprofit. We raise our own 
funds. We make a lot of our own money with f ees-f or-service and 
that sort of thing. 

I'm here to testify on two aspects of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs' budget: the Indian Child Welfare Act, Title II, 
program that supports tribal child welfare programs and the 
Indian Child Welfare Act, Title II, of f-reservation program. 

I'm here to support the administration's budget under Tribal 
Priority Allocations that's calling for a 90 percent increase 
over the 1997 levels for tribal programs. I want to talk about 
how essential those programs are to protect Indian children 
from abuse and neglect, and provide them homes and the sense of 
parency and belonging in their own communities, because these 
funds are the only real steady child welfare funds the tribes 
have. We do have access to only one other Federal child welfare 
funding base, and that's title 4(b), but the amounts under 
those grants are so small; for some tribes it's less than 
$1,000. So the ICWA title II is really the only viable source 
of funds for tribal child welfare programs at this point. 

And it's only been since 1993 that those have been 
consistent. Before that, there wasn't enough money to go 
around, and there was a competitive process. So it's very 
important that those programs be supported. Tribes have made a 
tremendous increase in the way that they are able to support 
child welfare programs. 

I do want to express concern about the way the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs determines the need when they're projecting the 
budget. They have almost no information about what the need is 
out there. Under the Tribal Priority Allocations process, 
tribes often--it's like a block grant. They have to--if they 
have to spend extra money on some other crisis, that means they 
can't spend it on child welfare. Well, what the Bureau does 
then, it says in their budgeting process, well, it must be they 
didn't need it because they didn't spend it; they prioritized 
it other places. Well, if your tribal center burns down or your 
roads wash out or you have people die who need to be buried, 
you can't spend that money on children, and so it gets moved to 
other places. 

Mr. Regula. So they move around within their accounts is 
what you're saying? 

Mr. Cross. Right, right. 

Mr. Regula. You're saying they short the child welfare 
program in the process? 

Mr. Cross. And especially they short it in the Bureau's 
calculation of how much tribes need, because if you only looked 
at what they used, you don't know anything about what it is 
that they need. 

Mr. Regula. Well, we are trying to look at the Bureau and 
see if we can improve the administration. I suspect your 



concern is saying it's poorly allocated. 

Mr. Cross. Right. 

The other issue is the--I'm here to ask Congress to restore 
the $2 million that historically has been spent on off- 
reservation programs. These of f-reservation programs have been 
essential in helping implement the Indian Child Welfare Act and 
helping 

Mr. Regula. When you say, ''off-reservation, ' ' does this 
mean in private facilities? 

Mr. Cross. The urban Indian programs. 

Mr. Regula. Yes, right, where they get treatment in a non- 
Indian hospital? 

Mr. Cross. Well, primarily 

Mr. Regula. Is that subject to reimbursement? 

Mr. Cross [continuing] . Those are family service kind of 
programs where a State may take a child into custody, but not 
have any Indian foster homes or urban Indian urban program, 
might work with the State to help that new home. 

Mr. Regula. Okay, and we fund that in part. 

Mr. Cross. You have funded it in the past at $2 million a 
year. This year it was left out of the administration's budget. 

They just zeroed it out. 

Mr. Regula. I wonder why they did that? Okay, thank you 
very much. 

Mr. Cross. Thank you for your time. 

Mr. Regula. We learned a lot of new information here today. 
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PAUL ROOKS, OGLALA SIOUX TRIBAL PUBLIC SAFETY COMMISSION 


Mr. Regula. Oglala--is that right? 

Mr. Rooks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Regula. Public Safety. You're the chief of police? 

Mr. Rooks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Regula. Have you got your firearm with you? 

Mr. Rooks. No, I sure don't. 

Mr. Regula. You can't get through the door with that, can 


you? 

Mr. Rooks. That's one of the reasons why I'm here to talk 
to you. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Regula. I didn't do anything wrong. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Rooks. Good afternoon, sir. I'm here primarily to 
request support for the TPA budget under the current 

administration, because about $46.6 million is what they 

Mr. Regula. So you figure if they get more, you'll get 


more? 


Mr. Rooks. Sure. In fact, we figure we'll get approximately 
about $450,000 of that which we need. I think in 1995 we lost 



that amount. So we currently have about 36 police officers 
under the Bureau contract, and thanks to you gentlemen, we have 
62 police officers in the justice department. So, to us, we're 
very thankful for that. 

Mr. Regula. You got some extras, then, under that police 
program. 

Mr. Rooks. Yes, sure. So we have approximately 98, but 
under the Bureau's standards we should be getting about 150 
people . 

Mr. Regula. How many people are you policing? 

Mr. Rooks. Approximately about 50,000 people on the Pine 
Ridge Indian Reservation. 

Mr. Regula. Where are you located? 

Mr. Rooks. Pine Ridge in the southwest corner of South 
Dakota . 

Mr. Regula. So you're a rural area? 

Mr. Rooks. Yes, quite--there ' s about 4,800 acres that we-- 

Mr . Regula. You have 50,000 people spread over a pretty big 
area then? 

Mr. Rooks. Yes. 

Mr. Regula. Are most of these on reservations? 

Mr. Rooks. Yes, this is a reservation. Pine Ridge Indian 
Reservation . 

Mr. Regula. And you're the chief of police for the whole 
reservation? 

Mr. Rooks. Yes. So, generally, that's what we're saying, if 
we can get them on, like you alluded to earlier, the weapons 
and that sort of thing, that's one of the things that, through 
a BIA study, we're finding we need more 

Mr. Regula. Has crime increased? 

Mr. Rooks. Crime itself has increased overall like 
dangerous weapons and that sort of thing. The only thing I 
think we've put a handle on is homicides, but generally the 
rest of it is--you know, like you say, it's 

Mr. Regula. How about juvenile crime? Is that an issue? 

Mr. Rooks. Juvenile, that's rising a little bit. We need to 
have controls. 

Mr. Regula. Do you have your own court system? 

Mr. Rooks. Yes, as well as we utilize the Federal court 
system, too. 

Mr. Regula. Where do your people work? Where do they get 
their employment, agriculture, or what? 

Mr. Rooks. Generally, unless it's under the tribal or 
Federal programs, really without too much other economy type 
things 

Mr. Regula. Do you have a DARE program? 

Mr. Rooks. We do have the DARE program. However, we have 
one police officer currently; we hope to get about five more to 
go to other schools, but we do have one person that is working 
all the schools. 

Mr. Regula. So you do work in the education area as much as 
you can? 

Mr. Rooks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Regula. An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cures . 

Mr. Rooks. Sure. In fact, we have been working with mostly 



all the schools and trying to identify behavioral issues. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. Anything else you want to tell me? 

Mr. Rooks. Well, the only other thing I was going to say 
was, if we can restore this approximately $450,000 which has 
been lost since 1995, I think we can help to employ or maintain 
the permanent status of officers, and if we can get an increase 
with the next couple of years, we hope to take care of this 

Mr. Regula. One question: are your officers trained in any 
police academy facilities? 

Mr. Rooks. Yes, sir, they are trained at the Federal Law 
Enforcement Training Center in Artesia, New Mexico. 

Mr. Regula. So you have people that understand their 
responsibilities? 

Mr. Rooks. Sure, not only through the Federal system, but 
culturally also. 

Mr. Regula. Does the State help you some? 

Mr. Rooks. The State, whenever we have a chance, we send 
some officers over there. 

Mr. Regula. Do you ever send anybody to Quantico? 

Mr. Rooks. Quantico, we have sent several, but since then-- 

Mr . Regula. The FBI. 

Mr. Rooks. Yes. Most of them, we send our investigators to 
the Federal Law Enforcement Training Center in Glenco, Georgia. 

Mr. Regula. I see. Okay. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rooks. I appreciate it. 

Mr. Regula. Very interesting. 
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REXLEE JIM, ROCK POINT COMMUNITY SCHOOL 
JUSTIN JONES, ROCK POINT COMMUNITY SCHOOL 

Mr. Regula. Rock Point School, Jimmie Begay. 

Mr. Jimmie Begay. Good afternoon, sir. 

Mr. Regula. How are you? 

Mr. Jimmie Begay. We're fine. 

My name is Jimmie C. Begay, school director for Rock Point 
Community School. 

Mr. Regula. What is this, a K-12? 

Mr. Jimmie Begay. It's a K-12 school system located in 
northeast Arizona. 

To my right is Rex Jim. He's our board president. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 

Mr. Jimmie Begay. And to my left is Justin Jones, also a 
board member for the school. 

First of all 

Mr. Regula. Do most of your kids come in by bus? 



Mr. Jimmie Begay. We are a day school. Yes, all the 
students come by bus. 

Mr. Regula. No residentials? 

Mr. Jimmie Begay. No residentials. 

Mr. Regula. But you do a lot of busing, I'm sure. 

Mr. Jimmie Begay. We do a lot of busing, yes. 

Mr. Regula. How big an area? How many members in the tribe 
that are served? 

Mr. Jimmie Begay. We just have one tribe. We have 544 
students at the school, K-12. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 

Mr. Jimmie Begay. What we'd like to say is, first of all, 
thank you to this committee and also Congress for appropriating 
$10 million to replace a junior high and high school complex at 
60,000 square feet. We opened up in November of 1996, and the 
kids are really enjoying the building and they learn a lot. We 
updated a lot of things 

Mr. Regula. Good teachers, I used to be a school teacher. 

Mr. Jimmie Begay. Good, okay. 

Mr. Regula. Teachers are what count. 

Mr. Jimmie Begay. That's right. 

Mr. Regula. The building is nice, but you need good 
teachers . 

Mr. Jimmie Begay. Yes, that's right. We have that, too, 

yes . 

Mr. Regula. That's good. 

Mr. Jimmie Begay. What, also, we have is a local autonomy 
under Public Law 93-638, whereby all the decisionmaking is done 
by the board. We have parental involvement, which is a plus in 
our school. 

Mr. Regula. That's good. 

Mr. Jimmie Begay. We really gear to that. The parents have 
a lot of say-so in the curriculum, and this is how it should 
be, not where 

Mr. Regula. Do you get some of your young people who go 
beyond the high school? 

Mr. Jimmie Begay. Yes, that is another plus, where you see 
to my left and to my right, these two have went through the 
school system, graduated from high school. They went on to 
college at Princeton and Stanford, came back, and now they're 
board members, but they have their own jobs, and we continue to 
do so now where our young graduates are in colleges; they're 
coming back and we have at least 10 that came back and are now 
certified teachers in elementary and high school. 

Mr. Regula. So you have your own, many of your own group, 
your own tribe, are coming back to teach the work and serve on 
the school board 

Mr. Jimmie Begay. Yes. 

Mr. Regula [continuing] . And work in the system? 

Mr. Jimmie Begay. Right, that's right. 

Mr. Regula. That's terrific. 

Mr. Jimmie Begay. And we continue to do so at this level at 
this time with our students, which is a plus, and we feel that 
with the many, many needs that we have, and also the funding 
level, that we did an adequate job, and we continue to do so. 

Mr. Regula. I assume you're here wanting a little extra 
money . 



Mr. Jimmie Begay. That is, we'd like to close the gaps in 
certain areas, yes. 

Mr. Regula. Somehow I figured that out. 

Mr. Jimmie Begay. Yes, that is a catch also. We run day 
buses, and the high percentage, at least 75 percent, of our 
roads are dirt roads, and adverse weather conditions 

Mr. Regula. But you never get any mud out there, do you? 

[Laughter . ] 

Mr. Jimmie Begay. Oh, no, no, not really. 

Mr. Regula. I wouldn't think so. It's pretty dry, isn't it? 

Mr. Jimmie Begay. No, we had a heavy snow this winter, 
heavy rain 

Mr. Regula. Oh, did you? 

Mr. Jimmie Begay [continuing] . And we usually get our buses 
stuck there 

Mr. Regula. Do you have mountain areas at all? 

Mr. Jimmie Begay. Excuse me? 

Mr. Regula. Any mountain areas? 

Mr. Jimmie Begay. We're a low flatland, but maybe 30 miles 
away we have mountains, mountain areas. 

Mr. Regula. Okay, we've got a couple of minutes yet, if 
there's something else you want to tell us about besides 
needing money. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Jimmie Begay. Well, that's one of them. Also, the other 
thing we just want to be aware that we have 49 schools that are 
still run by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. Regula. You'd rather run your own, wouldn't you? 

Mr. Jimmie Begay. We run our own schools. What I'm saying 
is that those 49 schools will eventually convert to a contract 
grant school basis, and the money is there for--the 
administrative cost monies are needed. Once you convert to a 
grant or contract, then the administrative costs and the 
support funds kick in. Like for all the contract rent schools, 
we have--last year got 100 percent funding. This year it's only 
94 percent. 

Mr. Regula. Are your schools located in different areas, 
like grade schools, or are they all concentrated in one 
location? 

Mr. Jimmie Begay. We are concentrated in one area. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. So the K through 12 is all at the same 
place? 

Mr. Jimmie Begay. Right, yes. 

Mr. Regula. Okay, thank you for coming. 

Mr. Jimmie Begay. Thank you. 

[The information follows:] 
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FAYE BLUE EYES, SHIPROCK ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLS, INC. 
GENEVA YAZZIE, SHIPROCK ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLS, INC. 



JULIETTE LARGO, SHIPROCK ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLS, INC. 


Mr. Regula. Shiprock Alternative Schools, Inc., Faye Blue 
Eyes and Juliette Largo; is that right? And Geneva Yazzie; is 
that right? 

Okay, is this a K through 12? 

Ms. Blue Eyes. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Regula. Located where? 

Ms. Blue Eyes. Shiprock, New Mexico. 

Mr. Regula. Okay, how many students do you have? 

Ms. Blue Eyes. About 400 students f rom--actually, we have a 
child care development center also. So we serve 6 weeks to 4 


years old with 

that . 

Mr. 

Regula . 

Do you have a school board 

Ms . 

Largo . 

I'm the school board president. 

Mr. 

Regula . 

You're the president of the board. And you're? 

Ms . 

Yazzie . 

Geneva Yazzie, student council president. 

Mr. 

Regula . 

Okay, you're a student then. What are you, a 

j unior , 

senior? 


Ms . 

Yazzie . 

I'm a senior, sir. 

Mr. 

Regula . 

A senior? 

Ms . 

Yazzie . 

Yes . 

Mr. 

Regula . 

And you're? 

Ms . 

Blue Eyes. I'm the executive director. 

Mr. 

Regula . 

So you're the superintendent, in effect, of the 

school . 



Ms . 

Blue Eyes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. 

Regula . 

Okay. I presume you need some additional 


funding . 

Ms. Blue Eyes. Well, what we're mainly here to say is to 
let you know that we need new school facilities. 

Mr. Regula. Are your buildings all at one location for the 
whole system? 

Ms. Blue Eyes. Yes, it is. Yes. And they're 50-year-old 
dormitory buildings whose interior walls were knocked out to 
convert them to classrooms. 

Mr. Regula. So you have resident students then? 

Ms. Blue Eyes. No, we don't. 

Mr. Regula. Oh, they're not. 

Ms. Blue Eyes. No. 

Mr. Regula. Then why did you say dormitories? 

Ms. Blue Eyes. The buildings were dormitories originally. 

Mr. Regula. Which are now converted? 

Ms. Blue Eyes. Yes, we just knocked down the interior 
wall 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 

Ms. Blue Eyes [continuing] . And then it became a classroom. 

Mr. Regula. But you bus all your students in? 

Ms. Blue Eyes. The majority of them. There's another 
separate program on our campus who provides the residential for 
about 50 of our students. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 

Ms. Blue Eyes. And what we're mainly here for, like I said, 
is our need for new school facilities. We are on the new school 
construction priority list. We got on it in 1993. 

Mr. Regula. With BIA? 

Ms. Blue Eyes. Yes, sir. And, currently, we would say we're 



probably sixth on the list, and we were very disappointed in 
the BIA that they requested for one funding for the school that 
was before us, and so we're asking 

Mr. Regula. So they did get down to No. 5? 

Ms. Blue Eyes. No, we would be at six if that one is 
funded, which is Many Farms. So we're asking that the committee 
two priority projects on the list, so we would get our new 
school in three years. 

Mr. Regula. There are limits on the priority list, and you 
want yours on, too, is that it? 

Ms. Blue Eyes. No. On the new school construction list, 
there originally were like six, ten schools added, and we got 
added in 1993 at No. 12. Since then, those schools above us 
have been funded. So when we take them off the list, we're like 
about sixth. 

Mr. Regula. So you're getting closer. 

Ms. Blue Eyes. Yes. 

Mr. Regula. We assume you have a problem? 

Ms. Blue Eyes. Yes, we do, and some of the examples of our 
problems is, like I said, our buildings are almost 50 years 
old. We have numerous fire code violations. We no handicapped 
accessibility. We have asbestos underneath our building and in 
the walls. Our water pipes are rusted that we have to provide 
bottled drinking water for students and staff. We have numerous 
leaking roofs, and we have no gymnasium facilities. We have no 
cafeteria. So we have to use the service of another 
organization on our campus who provides that, and it's very 
unsecure . 

But what we'd like to tell the committee is, despite our 
buildings' conditions, we have an innovative instructional 
program that meets the needs of the students at the elementary 
and the high school, and we feel like we're running a 
successful program. 

Mr. Regula. Do some of your students go on to college or 
technical programs? 

Ms. Blue Eyes. Yes, they do, or the armed services. 

Mr. Regula. Do you get some of them that come back as 
teachers? 


Ms. Blue Eyes. Not as teachers yet, but as a member of the 
staff they have come back. 


Mr. 

Regula . 

Do you want to be a teacher? 

Ms . 

Yazzie . 

Yes, sir. 

Mr. 

Regula . 

Good. Good. It's a good profession. 

Ms . 

Yazzie . 

Thank you. 

Mr. 

Regula . 

You're a senior. So where will you go to 

college 



Ms . 

Yazzie . 

San Juan College. 

Mr. 

Regula . 

Is that nearby? Can you live at home? 

Ms . 

Yazzie . 

It's not too nearby; it's 30 miles away. 

Mr. 

Regula . 

Okay. Is that a residential college you would 

go? 

Ms . 

Yazzie . 

No. 

Mr. 

Regula . 

So you'd live at home and commute to this 

school? 

Ms . 

Yazzie . 

Yes . 

Mr. 

Regula . 

Is that a four-year college or a two-year? 

Ms . 

Yazzie . 

It's a junior college, yes. 



Mr. Regula. A junior college. 

Okay. Anything else? We've got about half a minute yet. 

Ms. Blue Eyes. Okay, I'll let her have some time. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 

Ms. Yazzie. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
subcommittee. My name is Geneva Yazzie. I am a senior at 
Shiprock Northwest High School. I am also the president of the 
student council. 

Two years ago, I chose to attend Shiprock Northwest, even 
there were fancier and newer high schools around the area. Our 
school may be older and run-down, but it offers something else: 
the smaller class size and the one-on-one instruction really 
makes a difference. The teachers know us and they care about 
us. Do you know how important that can be? 

Mr. Regula. Absolutely. 

Ms. Yazzie. The teachers know that many of us have made 
mistakes in the past, and they make us believe that we can 
still learn and become a productive part of society. Many of my 
fellow classmates did not have a choice. Shiprock Northwest 
High School was their last chance, and we know a lot of us are 
making it. 

We desperately need this style of alternative education on 
the Navajo reservation. Without it, the United States could 
lose a whole generation of youth. Please provide us with the 
school facilities that we need. Thank you. 

Mr. Regula. Thank you. So you had an option to go to 
another school other than your own? 

Ms. Yazzie. Yes. 

Mr. Regula. And you chose to stay with this? 

Ms. Yazzie. Yes. 

Mr. Regula. I hope you'll go back there as a teacher. 

Ms. Yazzie. Yes, I will. 

Mr. Regula. Thank you. 

Ms. Blue Eyes. Thank you very much. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Regula. Three Affiliated Tribes, Ft. Berthold 
reservation, Mr. Mason, the chairman. They're not here. Okay. 

United Tribes Technical College. 

San Diego Indian Health Center, Ron Morton. 

Mr. Morton. Does that mean I get their time, too? 

[Laughter . ] 

Mr. Regula. No, they just advised us they're on the way. So 
we'll get it on the tail-end. 

Mr. Morton. I'm here to represent the urban Indian health 
programs in the country. We have 36 urban Indian health 



programs right now. As this committee has learned in prior 
years, IHS funds us to approximately 25 percent of our need. 

Mr. Regula. You're in San Diego? 

Mr. Morton. I'm in San Diego. 

Mr. Regula. But you serve the country? 

Mr. Morton. Well, I'm speaking for all the urban programs 
in the country. 

Mr. Regula. Oh, but you deal directly with the San Diego 
problems? 

Mr. Morton. Right, right. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 

Mr. Morton. And we've always had a tremendous need in terms 
of trying to meet the needs of the communities that we serve. 

We serve primarily Indian folks in the urban centers. We also 
serve non-Indians who come into our clinics. 

Mr. Regula. You serve them with clinics 

Mr. Morton. That's right. 

Mr. Regula [continuing] . And they enter a hospital 
facility? 

Mr. Morton. No hospital facilities at all. 

Mr. Regula. Just clinics? 

Mr. Morton. Just clinics. 

Mr. Regula. Where do they go if they need something beyond 
the clinic? 

Mr. Morton. To the county. 

Mr. Regula. To a facility operated by the county, which in 
San Diego would be 

Mr. Morton. Right. It would be UCSD hospital in San Diego. 

Mr. Regula. Do you pay for that service then? 

Mr. Morton. No, we don't receive any funding at all to do 
that . 

Mr. Regula. So the county absorbs the cost? 

Mr. Morton. Right, right, which is one of the points that I 
wanted to bring up. I believe that putting money into urban 
programs at this point is an investment in terms of allowing us 
to hook-up with the third party reimbursement programs that can 
offset our costs. What I'm asking for here, like everybody 
else, I'm asking for money, also thinking that it's probably 
not going to happen, but I feel like I have an obligation to 
the other programs for it. 

We need money to improve our infrastructure. Many of our 
facilities and buildings are very, very old. We have--my 
clinic, in particular, in San Diego, we're in an 80-year-old 
building . 

Mr. Regula. You get your funding from IHS? 

Mr. Morton. We get 25 percent of our funding from IHS. 

Mr. Regula. Where does the other 75 come from? 

Mr. Morton. We get--well, that's the problem. We get 
funding, some funding, through the State, and we also get FQHC 
reimbursement. But we usually operate at a deficit. If we can 
even make ends meet, a lot of the improvements that we need to 
make in terms of keeping up the pace with managed health care, 
we can't do. We manage to keep our doors open and provide 
services, but now we're faced with a situation where we have to 
bring our facilities up to JCAHO and Knox-Keene standards. We 
don't have the money to do that. 

This year IHS has recommended a budget increase of a 



million dollars. 

Mr. Regula. That is for yours? 

Mr. Morton. For urbans, right. Just for urbans, just for 
urbans countrywide. 

The National Indian Health Board recommended an increase of 
$4 million for urban Indian programs, and we appreciate their 
attention to our needs in that respect. We need this money to 
reach certification standards. We don't have--many of our 
programs are not certified under the Americans with 
Disabilities Act. 

Mr. Regula. So you're speaking really for all the urban 
Indian health centers? 

Mr. Morton. For all 36 

Mr. Regula. They all have problems similar to yours? 

Mr. Morton. Right. And I would say probably 80 percent of 
them serve populations in the cities where they reside that 
aren't Indian as well. 

I don't want to take up a whole lot more time other than to 
recognize that this committee has helped us out in the past, 
and we appreciate that. We see a burgeoning need. We want to 
compete. We want to become self-sufficient, and the way for us 
to do that is to expand our facilities. 

I want to make another point real quickly. We could access 
volunteers and interns and get reimbursement for those services 
if we had the room, if we had the space. 

Mr. Regula. You don't even have that? 

Mr. Morton. We don't even have the space. 

Mr. Regula. Thank you. 

Mr. Morton. Thank you. 

[The information follows:] 
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RUSSELL ''BUD'' MASON, THREE AFFILIATED TRIBES, FT. BERTHOLD 

RESERVATION 

Mr. Regula. I understand the Three Affiliated Tribes are 
here. Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Mason. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I'm Bud Mason, chairman 
of Three Affiliated Tribes in Ft. Berthold reservation in North 
Dakota. I have submitted my formal presentation 

Mr. Regula. Yes. 

Mr. Mason [continuing] . But there are some concerns I have, 

Mr. Chairman, that, as you know, the northern States, 
especially North Dakota and Montana, we've really had one of 
the severest winters that we've had in 30, 40 years. We have a 
couple of concerns. 

One of the concerns is the lack of participation in 



emergency responses by Indian Health Services and the BIA. The 
response was zero. 

Mr. Regula. You mean to these disaster-type situations? 

Mr. Mason. Right, exactly. And, you know, that leads me to 
the other concern with Indian Health Services. On my way flying 
out here I was reading a report that they had for a design for 
a new IHS. It tells about how it's going to improve services. 

The problem I have, Mr. Chairman, is that the initiative 
that was put forth by Indian Health Services and their Indian 
health design team cannot be translated into additional 
services. Even though I think the Congress has been generous in 
increases, at the reservation level our services have 
deteriorated. There's been a lack of resources. Our tribe has 
had to provide dollars for transportation of patients to 
contract hospitals. We've had to, in many cases, provide 
glasses for our elderly. 

My personal experience on two occasions was a week before 
November, when I had a tooth problem, I called the IHS dental 
office and they said, ''Come back January 10th and we'll get an 
appointment for you. ' ' So, you know, if that happens to me as 
the chairman, you can imagine the number of people that have to 
go through the same thing. 

We've been waiting for, we're entitled to, two doctors up 
there. We've been waiting for two years for their recruitment 
of an additional doctor. We've had visits from Assistant 
Secretary Lee. We've had visits from Dr. Trujillo's office, Mr. 
Doug Black, Dr. Ben Wagon, that produced zero. 

During this period of the disaster that was declared by the 
President, we had some problems. The tribe had to transport 
dialysis patients and got no response by Indian Health 
Services. Also, there was no response in this whole disaster 
situation by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. So, you know, 
anything that the Indian Health Services or BIA can proclaim as 
far as their successes, unless it can be translated into 
additional services or resources for us, it's meaningless. 

Mr. Regula. You want dollars. 

Mr. Mason. Exactly, we want the resources, and we can 
manage the resources. We have the capabilities. We've been 
waiting for two years for our tribal share of the 638 contract. 
About 19 entities of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Mr. Regula. And you do represent three tribes? 

Mr. Mason. Three Affiliated Tribes, yes. 

Mr. Regula. And they collectively deal with the health 
service problems? 

Mr. Mason. Yes, they do. 

Mr. Regula. And the IHS, then, theoretically funds this 
central point? 

Mr. Mason. Right. 

Mr. Regula. Do you have physicians or do you just have the 
clinics? 

Mr. Mason. We have the clinic. We don't have a hospital. We 
have a clinic, but we have one physician, where the tribe is 
actually entitled to two. 

Mr. Regula. Do you have three clinics, one for each tribe, 
or what? 

Mr. Mason. No, one single clinic. 

Mr. Regula. So the tribes are closely affiliated? 



Mr. Mason. Right, they've been together since the middle 
1800s. 

Mr. Regula. Oh, I see, the reason, the tribes live on one 
reservation? 

Mr. Mason. Right, exactly. 

Mr. Regula. Oh, I see, and so you basically share 
everything . 

Mr. Mason. It's really a sad situation because we can go 
four miles into New Town itself to a non-Indian clinic and we 
are able to see a physician, those of us that have insurance, 
within 20 minutes, but if you go to Indian Health Services, 
you're lucky if you get an appointment; if you do, you're going 
to sit there for three or four hours. 

All of these initiatives that I see coming out from the 
Bureau or Indian Health Services means zero to us. 

Mr. Regula. I hear you. 

Mr. Mason. I think if they could manage their resources a 
lot better or allow us to manage those resources, we could do a 
heck of a lot better job than they could. 

Mr. Regula. I hear you. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mason. Thank you. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Regula. The United Tribes Technical College, Mr. Gipp, 
president . 

Mr. Gipp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Regula. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gipp. We request that our testimony be made a part of 
the record. 

Mr. Regula. It will be, all of the testimony today is part 
of the record. Go ahead. 

Mr. Gipp. I'll be brief and to the point, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Regula. That's good. 

Mr. Gipp. Our request concerns United Tribes, which is 
located in Bismarck, North Dakota, and it is an intertribal 
post-secondary vocational institution that's been in operation 
since 1969. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 

Mr. Gipp. And we're requesting in the Fiscal Year 1998 
budget an additional $728,000 to the request already made by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, which is about $1.8 million, for 
basic operations of the institution and for services to the 
children and families, adults, that we serve on the United 
Tribes campus. 

We operate on an old military fort that was built around 
the turn of the century. 



Mr. Regula. Is it a two-year program? 

Mr. Gipp. It's one- and two-year programs that we provide. 

Mr. Regula. Do you give any transfer credits or are they 
all terminal? 

Mr. Gipp. We have both terminal and some transfer programs. 

Mr. Regula. How do you get along placing your students? Do 
you do pretty well? 

Mr. Gipp. We have an 81 percent placement rate right now. 

Mr. Regula. That's pretty good. 

Mr. Gipp. That's not our total statistics for the past 
Fiscal Year or for the past year, but it averages at least 80 
percent or better. 

Mr. Regula. You just serve the tribal members? 

Mr. Gipp. We serve up to 40 different tribes from our own 
United States. 

Mr. Regula. Oh, I see. 

Mr. Gipp. We have--obviously, most of the students and 
families come from North Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana. 

Mr. Regula. And you're funded with Federal funds? Do you 
ever have any tuition? 

Mr. Gipp. We're funded with Federal funds and we do have a 
tuition. So we offset some of those costs through our tuition 
rates . 

Mr. Regula. Do you have residential? You must have 
residential, then, if they come from 

Mr. Gipp. Right. We're on a 205-acre campus. It's an old 
military fort. 

Our problem is we don't have enough housing because our 
average waiting list can be anywhere from 175 to 200 at any one 
time . 

Mr. Regula. Yes. How many students do you have? 

Mr. Gipp. About 310 adults on average on a 12-month basis 
and about 200 children, 216 children this year. 

Mr. Regula. How do you get children? I thought this was 
post-high school. 

Mr. Gipp. Well, we are post-secondary and we're vocational, 
but we serve American Indian families principally. In other 
words, they come with their families. So we do kind of a 
comprehensive set of training and education for both the 
children and the adults. 

Mr. Regula. Does that take the place of the regular school 
curriculum or is this in addition? 

Mr. Gipp. No, no, in addition to--through our budget, we 
provide, for example, two early childhood centers, a nursery 
and a pre-school, and then we have other funds available for a 
K-through-8 elementary school right on that campus. So it's 
pretty well--environmentally, we try to keep the whole family 
together, and we try to rebuild a lot of those not only skills, 
but try to, I think, reinforce the family values. 

Mr. Regula. I assume by having the facility for children it 
allows some of the younger parents to get some training 
themselves . 

Mr. Gipp. Oh, absolutely, especially single-parent 
mothers 

Mr. Regula. Yes, right. 

Mr. Gipp [continuing]. And single-parent f athers--maybe one 
or two children, small infants, and a lot of times we're taking 



care of the children or doing things curriculum-wise with their 
children while the adults are pursuing their vocational skills. 

Mr. Regula. It sounds like a good program. 

Mr. Gipp. So it's a good, comprehensive program, Mr. 

Chairman . 

Mr. Regula. Yes. 

Mr. Gipp. In any case, that is our request, and we have 
detailed each of the particulars. I just want to add that the 
Bureau has only increased us by 1 . 6 percent from the period 
1990 to Fiscal Year 1997. So we are in great need of some kind 
of equitable kind of increase. Our staff and faculty, in terms 
of what we pay them, we're anywhere from $5,500 to $8,800 less 
than the average faculty member at a public institution. 

Mr. Regula. Do you get Indians who come back to be on your 
faculty? 

Mr. Gipp. Oh, yes. In fact, my academic dean is a former 
graduate. There are a number of graduates that 

Mr. Regula. That's good. 

Mr. Gipp [continuing] . Go back to the other tribes for 
various kinds of either employment or that sort of thing. 

Mr. Regula. Good. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gipp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The information follows:] 
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MIKE TURNIPSEED, PUYALLUP TRIBE OF INDIANS 

Mr. Regula. We have the Puyallup Tribe of Indians. 

Mr. Sterud. Puyallup. 

Mr. Regula. Puyallup, okay, I'm getting a lesson in 
pronunciation today. 

Mr. Sterud. Mr. Chairman, my name is Bill Sterud, tribal 
chairman. My council and its many members who are with me today 
thank the committee for their past support of many tribal 
issues and the interest in today's testimony. We would like to 
share our thoughts and concerns and request assistance in 
reaching objectives of significance to the Congress, to the 
tribe, and the 20,000-plus Indians in our urban service area. 

But, first, let me introduce ourselves, who we are. For 
many thousands of years, my people lived in a small part of the 
great Pacific Northwest. We are the people of the water. The 
oceans and the rivers are our friends. 

Mr. Regula. You're in Washington? 

Mr. Sterud. The State of Washington. 

Mr. Regula. Yes. 

Mr. Sterud. Our reservation encompasses portions of the 



city of Tacoma, all of the port of Tacoma, the cities of Feif, 
Puyallup, Milton. 

Mr. Regula. So you have people living on-reservation and 
of f-reservation both? 

Mr. Sterud. Correct. There's a wide range of peoples that 
live within our reservation boundaries. 

Over the years much of our land has been lost. History 
notes the loss of our lands, our homes, and our villages. 

Mr. Regula. Lost by purchase? 

Mr. Sterud. Theft, some purchases, congressional acts. This 
was taken care of in a major land settlement in 1988, and we've 
gotten portions back. So we're working with the good people of 
the different jurisdictions in our area. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 

Mr. Sterud. The natural environment of our reservation 
still remains tainted and poisoned by a host of wastes. We have 
a major superfund site within our reservation boundaries. 

Mr. Regula. Are we working on it, we, the government? 

Mr. Sterud. We as a government are moving on it really 
hard. We have spent tens of thousands of dollars, along with 
the other governments, in cleaning up our reservation. 

Mr. Regula. It doesn't sound like you're making much 
progress. I've got a superfund site in my district, and about 
all we've gotten is lawyers and consultants and engineers, and 
not much cleanup. I'll bet you've had the same problem. 

Mr. Sterud. We have the same problem. 

Mr. Turnipseed. We have the same problem. 

Mr. Regula. Yes, all right, that's what I figured. 

Mr. Sterud. I guess I have things written here, and maybe-- 

Mr . Regula. Just tell me. What do you need? 

Mr. Sterud. Okay. Well, we have--our headquarters was built 
in 1924. It was an Indian hospital. It's 

Mr. Regula. Tribal headquarters? 

Mr. Sterud. Tribal headquarters. It's been totally--it ' s 
been--what's the word? 

Mr. Turnipseed. Condemned. 

Mr. Sterud [continuing] . Condemned. A winter storm could 
blow it down. We have close to 200 employees that work in it. 
The problem with it is it's fully tainted with asbestos. 

Mr. Regula. So you need money for a new headquarters? 

Mr. Turnipseed. To tear down the present building, which 
is, like he said, full of asbestos, and to rebuild, and the 
thing that's the most disturbing, Mr. Congressman, is the fact 
that everybody is passing the buck here. It was originally 
built by the BIA, and they now say it's a Department of Indian 
Health problem. Of course, Indian Health says, no, it's not our 
problem; we had nothing to do with it. ERA says, yes, you have 
a very serious problem; you have asbestos; your building is 
condemned, but they at the same time have nothing that they 

Mr. Regula. Okay, you need a headquarters. What else do you 
need? 

Mr. Sterud. We have a big tribal college. It's a college 
that we've had for three years that is totally funded by the 
Puyallup Tribe from our enterprises and our taxes, and we'd 
like some help possibly from the Federal 

Mr. Regula. No Federal money? 



Mr. Sterud. No Federal money whatsoever. 

Mr. Regula. Is this a post-high school facility? 

Mr. Sterud. Yes. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Regula. Two-year? Four-year? 

Mr. Turnipseed. Two-year. 

Mr. Regula. Two-year? How's your placement? Do you get your 
students, graduates, jobs? 

Mr. Turnipseed. Yes. We've had--last year was our first 
graduation. We had three graduating members. They all graduated 
in science. They're now all three attending the University of 
Washington. Our most difficult aspect is the fact that we don't 
have funding to actually make the school work. We have to work 
with Pierce College out of Tacoma, Washington, and through 
that, they are a recognized community or accredited community 
college. We were in the process of our accreditation and then 
they changed the laws on us. So we're in a catch-22: we can't 
get funding because we're not accredited; we can't get 
accredited until we have funding. So if we could help somehow 
get that 

Mr. Regula. We'll take a good look at it. 

Mr. Sterud. Okay. I understand everything you're up 
against. Like I said, I really appreciate your sitting here and 
listening to our concerns. 

Our law enforcement, we live in an area that's highly 
organized and with the gangs problem and 

Mr. Regula. Yes, I understand. 

Mr. Sterud [continuing] . We're overtaxed. We have local law 
enforcement agreements with the various governments and stuff. 

I guess, sir, I can tell that you're awfully busy, and I 
appreciate your listening to us. We have our written testimony, 
which goes into depth and detail and the numbers, attached. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. We're scheduled until 4:40 this 
afternoon. So we do have quite a lineup here. 

Mr. Sterud. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Turnipseed. Thank you. 
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Mr. Regula. Port Gamble S ' Klallam--it ' s the second time on 
that one. Maybe the third time I'll get it right. [Laughter.] 

Okay, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Port Gamble S'Klallam, yes. 

Mr. Regula. Port Gamble S'Klallam. Okay, tell us your 



problems . 

Mr. Jones. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman. I'm here today 
with the tribal secretary, Marie Herbert, and our tribal 
education coordinator, Sheryl Scott. We appreciate the 
opportunity to present testimony on the Fiscal Year 1998 
budget . 

Our highest priority is that Congress fund an additional 
$415,000 to construct a tribal education center and library 
expansion. This project will benefit the whole north end of the 
Kitsap County. Little Boston Branch was the first county 
library in the State to be built on an Indian reservation. 

Mr. Regula. You need more for the library? 

Mr. Jones. We need more for the expansion of it. We have a 
little library now, but we need 

Mr. Regula. Is the library connected to a school? 

Mr. Jones. We don't have a school. That's why we're putting 
in for a construction fund. 

Mr. Regula. Where do your students go? 

Ms. Scott. Public school. 

Mr. Regula. Public school, and then they get reimbursed? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Regula. And you want a library for just the tribe 

Mr. Jones. We have the library. 

Mr. Regula. But you want to expand it? 

Mr. Jones. We just want to expand it. We don't have enough 
space for--any computers or anything like that that we want to 
add to it, we don't have any space for that. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 

Mr. Jones. We need just to expand that. 

Mr. Regula. I see you have a court system, a fisheries 
commission, Indian health--you have a number of things here to 
consider . 

Mr. Jones. That's true, yes. We'd like to support those, 

too . 

Marie is going to talk a little bit about the expansion of 
the county library. 

Mr. Regula. County library? Does this serve more than just 
the Indian tribes? 

Ms. Herbert. Yes, it does. It serves the north end of the 
Kitsap peninsula 

Mr. Regula. Then does the county put in some money? 

Ms. Herbert. Yes, they do. 

Mr. Regula. And the State? 

Ms. Herbert. Not 

Ms. Scott. I would assume through the county. 

Mr. Regula. Through the county? You want some money to 
enhance what they do there? 

Ms. Scott. Right. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 

Ms. Herbert. Nearly 25 years ago, the Port Gamble S'Klallam 
Tribes and the joint 

Mr. Regula. Tell me about it; don't read it. 

Ms. Herbert. Okay. They joined a cooperative effort with 
the Kitsap County regionwide area in Washington State in 
constructing a library on the reservation, and it was one of 
the first in the State. This library has become a valuable 
resource not only to our tribal people and our students, but to 



the north end, the residents, surrounding residents. 

Mr. Regula. So non-Indians use it? 

Ms. Herbert. Correct. 

Mr. Regula. Do you work there? 

Ms. Herbert. I don't. I work at the tribe as a cultural 
resources director, and I use it myself. 

Mr. Regula. You use it and you probably direct your folks 
to use it. Are you folks computerized? Or are you still using 
stacks? 

Ms. Scott. The computer. 

Mr. Regula. The computer; I thought so. 

Ms. Herbert. Yes, and this project will include an addition 
which will expand the library and join it to the new education 
center . 

Mr. Regula. Have you made an application to BIA for some 
money? 

Ms. Scott. We receive self-governance funds, and what we've 
done with those is to expand certain services for the tribal 
members K through 12, as well as post-secondary. And so we went 
from $30,000 to $150,000, and that money is still stretched 
with the staff that we've got. We provide an education clinic, 
post-secondary funding. We provide junior high as well as 
elementary, and that $150,000 doesn't go very far. 

Mr. Regula. It sounds to me like you've stretched it pretty 
much, if you're doing all those things. 

Ms. Scott. We have some very dedicated people. 

Mr. Regula. You must have people who care. 

Ms. Scott. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Regula. That's what makes anything successful; you've 
got to care. 

Well, we'll try to do what we can. I can't make any 
promises. We have a pretty tight budget this year. 

Mr. Jones. And we have a reservation-based higher education 
program also. We found out that our tribal members wasn't 
getting to college, so we brought the college to the 
reservation, and that seemed to work out real good. 

Mr. Regula. Good. Okay. 

Mr. Jones. We're getting more college graduates now than we 
ever had before. 

Mr. Regula. And that makes the library important. 

Ms. Scott. Yes, it's very important. 

Mr. Regula. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jones. Yes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Regula. Do you get volunteers to help you in the 
library? 

Ms. Scott. Actually, we get volunteers to help us with the 
tutoring as well. 

Mr. Regula. Oh, is that right? 

Ms. Scott. We access all the resources that we can 

Mr. Regula. That's wonderful. 

Ms. Scott [continuing] . But still we need more space. 

Mr. Regula. So you do some tutoring in the library? 

Ms. Scott. Well, most of the tutoring occurs within the 
tribal center. 

Mr. Regula. Oh, that's a separate building? 

Ms. Scott. Right, we're right next to the library. 

Mr. Regula. Yes. Right. So it's a consolidated center. 



Ms. Herbert. Yes. 

Ms. Scott. The tribe built the library building. 

Mr. Regula. That's wonderful. Okay, thank you for coming. 

Mr. Jones. If you can do it, we'd appreciate it. 

Mr. Regula. I understand. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Regula. Okay, Swinomish. 

Okay, who's here from Swinomish? No one? [Laughter.] 

Well, at least I had some help on the name back here. 

[Laughter . ] 

Okay, I wouldn't know how to pronounce it anyhow. So we'll 
go down to Sauk-Suiattle . 

They're not here? 

Hoopa Valley Tribal Council. There we go. Let's see, you 
were scheduled at 2:40. Do you want to wait for Mr. Riggs? 

Ms. Sherman. That would be fine. 

Mr. Regula. Okay, if you don't mind, he'd asked if he could 
introduce you. Then he'll, of course, become an advocate for 
you. So I think that would be a good idea. [Laughter.] 

Okay, Jamestown S'Klallam. Hey, did I get it right? 

Wonderful. But they're not here? They will be, okay. 

Northwest Indian Fisheries. Okay, that was an easy one. 

Mr. Frank. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. My name is Billy 
Frank, and with me today I have Jim Anderson, executive 
director. Northwest Indian Fisheries Commission, and on my 
right is Bob Kelley. 

Mr. Regula. Northwest? Is this Oregon? Washington? 

Mr. Frank. No, the State of Washington. 

Mr. Regula. The State of Washington. 

Mr. Frank. Puget Sound and along the Pacific Coast there. 

Mr. Regula. Okay, do you serve several tribes? 

Mr. Frank. Twenty tribes. 

Mr. Regula. Twenty tribes. 

Mr. Frank. Yes. 

Mr. Kelley. Some are the last few that you just mentioned. 

Mr. Frank. Yes, some of our member tribes are in the 
building . 

Mr. Regula. Okay. You supervise the fishing 

Mr. Frank. We coordinate with the tribes, and we all come 
in and kind of speak as one voice in fisheries management. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. Does this include sport as well as 
commercial? 



Mr. Frank. It includes all of the fishery in the State of 
Washington. We're co-managers with the fishery in the State of 
Washington . 

Mr. Regula. You work with the State? 

Mr. Frank. Yes, side-by-side with the State and the Feds. 

Mr. Regula. Does the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service get 
involved with you? 

Mr. Frank. Right, yes. We've got a three-part management. 
It's the Federal, the State, and the tribes. 

Mr. Regula. And what are you asking for now? 

Mr. Frank. Well, we're just here asking for our funding 
to--we'll just hit on a little bit of the funding, but since 
1983--or 1973 or 1974--when the decision came down, it 
clarified the treaties of the Northwest. Well, it formed the 
Northwest Indian Fish Commission, and all of our tribes. We got 
the infrastructure from the Congress to put our management in 
gear, and this is why we're 

Mr. Regula. Does your commission have members from 
different tribes? 

Mr. Frank. Yes. Yes, we have 20 tribes within Puget Sound 
and along the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Regula. And you are the head of the commission? 

Mr. Anderson. Executive director, and Billy is the 
chairman . 

Mr. Regula. Yes. 

Mr. Frank. Yes. 

Mr. Regula. You deal with salmon? 

Mr. Frank. Yes. 

Mr. Anderson. Yes. 

Mr. Regula. And some of the problems that go with that? 

Mr. Frank. Right. 

Mr. Anderson. Unfortunately. 

Mr. Frank. We have several hundred rivers and tributaries 
into the Puget Sound 

Mr. Regula. Is that right? 

Mr. Frank [continuing] . And along the Pacific Coast, Strait 
of Juan de Fuca. 

Mr. Regula. It's all done by the State, I assume. I mean, 
the right to fish, you have to get a fishing license from the 
State? 

Mr. Anderson. No. 

Mr. Regula. Not the Indians, but the non-Indians? 

Mr. Frank. The non-Indians, yes. 

Mr. Regula. Yes. 

Mr. Frank. And we coordinate that fishery with the State, 
all of the fisheries 

Mr. Regula. Do you control lands or waters on which non- 
Indians fish? 

Mr. Frank. We have on-reservation and of f-reservation . The 
area is mostly all of Puget Sound and along the Pacific Coast. 
We work side-by-side with the State of Washington in all 

Mr. Regula. Is fishing an important part of your economy in 
terms of jobs and--? 

Mr. Frank. Yes, fishing and shellfish and timber--you know, 
all of our natural resource out there, and that's kind of 
where 

Mr. Regula. So you're involved in timber as well as 



fishing? 

Mr. Frank. The tribes are. 

Mr. Regula. But your commission is not? 

Mr. Frank. Well, we have initiatives that we take forward 
through the commission, the timber, fishing, wildlife, 
initiative that brings the industry together and the tribes 
together, and set out initiatives to take care of the habitat 
on a sustainable forest. You know, we want to keep everybody 
there . 

Mr. Regula. So you have responsibility for managing the 
habitat to ensure that you're going to have game and fish in 
the future? 

Mr. Anderson. That's right. 

Mr. Frank. Everything. And, you know, we've depended upon 
the Congress to do our funding. Like you, I live on the mouth 
of the Mesquale River, and we've just in through a 500-year 
flood, and you've got a 500-year flood right now. 

Mr. Regula. It's the other end of the State from me, but 
we're hearing about it. 

Mr. Frank. That's right. But we've got everything pretty 
well laid out for the committee. We're back here every year 
trying to support our problems 

Mr. Regula. I assume you're here for some additional 
funding? 

Mr. Frank. Yes. And, Bob, do you want to 

Mr. Kelley. The Northwest Indian Fish Commission is, once 
again, seeking your help in designation $400,000 of the BIA 
j obs-in-the-woods funding for tribal/State wild stock 
initiative, and the current budget is $3 million. The monies 
are basically used to document current habitat conditions in 
each of our watersheds. Again, there's several tribes involved 
here . 

These stock and habitat assessments will help form the 
development in habitat protection and restoration strategies 
that will be related to the State's response to the Endangered 
Species Act 

Mr. Regula. Will you be happy with what you had last year? 

Mr. Frank. Yes. 

Mr. Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Regula. I think Mr. Dicks will be a strong advocate fo 

you . 

Mr. Kelley. Okay. 

Mr. Anderson. He's a strong advocate for everything. 
[Laughter . ] 

Mr. Regula. He's not a shrinking violet. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Frank. You and him have been working together a long 
time . 

Mr. Regula. Yes, Norm and I get along very well. 

Okay, does that kind of cover it? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, that covers it. 

Mr. Regula. Okay, thank you very much. 

Mr. Anderson. I have one thing I'd like to address. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 

Mr. Anderson. In addition to the wild stock monies earmark 
there are some housekeeping items that need to be corrected, 
and one of those there have been some errors in the Pacific 
Salmon Treaty funding and the implementation monies. In the 



calculations of those monies there's been some shifting 
around 

Mr. Regula. Who does that, though? I don't know that we do. 

Mr. Anderson. It's within the administration's book, and 
what happened is that their numbers are wrong and they need to 
be corrected. 

Mr. Regula. But how do we do that, though, since that's 
their action, not ours? 

Mr. Anderson. I don't know if you can do a technical 
correction or some sort--it's not--if you asked them, it's not 
a deliberate reduction; it was a mistake on their part. 

Mr. Regula. Well, do they contemplate correcting it, since 
they admit it? 

Mr. Anderson. We are talking to them 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 

Mr. Anderson [continuing] . And wanted the committee to be 
aware of the particular situation. 

Mr. Regula. I suggest you talk to Mr. Dicks, and he, of 
course, in turn, will interface with them. 

Mr. Anderson. Yes, okay. Thank you. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 

Mr. Frank. Mr. Chairman, we have two tribes that want us to 
at least support them on their funding. One is at the lower end 
of Hood Canal, the Skikomish Tribe, and they want their funding 
to keep putting their watershed together and address some of 
the hydroelectric--one hydroelectric project down there. And 
then the Elwha Tribe up at the end of 

Mr. Regula. Of the dam? 

Mr. Frank. Yes, two dams. 

Mr. Regula. That's a tough one. 

Mr. Frank. Yes, it's a tough one, and we have--but we're 
looking out into the future putting our watersheds back in 
shape and restoring our salmon runs, and so on. 

Mr. Regula. That's essential to your fishing programs. 

Mr. Frank. Yes, yes. 

Mr. Regula. Is there an overall diminution of salmon in the 
area? 

Mr. Frank. Yes, but we work very proactive in all of our 
initiatives that we put forward, and we try to work with our 
neighbors and everyone on the watershed. 

Mr. Regula. Good. 

Mr. Frank. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Regula. Okay, thank you. 

[The information follows:] 
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ANDY WHITENER, SQUAXIN ISLAND TRIBE 
DAVE BURNETT, SQUAXIN ISLAND TRIBE 

Mr. Regula. Squaxin. 

Okay, you're located where, what State? 

Mr. Dave Whitener. The State of Washington. 

Mr. Regula. We've got a lot of State of Washington here. 

Mr. Dave Whitener. Yes. We're right on the southern end of 
Puget Sound, end of the line. 

Mr. Regula. End of the line. 

Mr. Dave Whitener. I have with me the treasurer, Andy 
Whitener, and Executive Director Dave Burnett. 

Mr. Regula. You're interested in health issues, I gather? 

Mr. Dave Whitener. Yes, we have TPA issues, health issues, 
trust responsibility, shellfish management, and contract 
support that we'd like to talk to you about. 

As far as TPA is concerned, we think there's some 
possibility of what's been referred to as means testing that's 
on the horizon. There's been an attempt to tie tribal funding 
to income-producing activities like 

Mr. Regula. You don't think we should do that? 

Mr. Dave Whitener. I don't think you should do that, not 
for us. For the casino, we have 

Mr. Regula. Oh, you have a casino? 

Mr. Dave Whitener. Right, we have a small casino, and 

Mr. Regula. How small? How much does it produce for the 
tribe? 

Mr. Dave Whitener. Nothing. 

Mr. Regula. What's that? 

Mr. Dave Whitener. It's nothing. We're just breaking even, 
and we're actually 

Mr. Regula. You're just providing entertainment and no 
profit; is that it? 

Mr. Dave Whitener. A little of 

Mr. Burnett. A hundred jobs. 

Mr. Regula. A hundred, oh, okay. Do you run it yourself? 

Mr. Burnett. Yes. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. Well, that's significant then. 

Mr. Dave Whitener. There's about 400 employees. That 100 
jobs represents roughly a third of the employment and it 
represents also about $2 million in salary to the tribal 
families . 

We'd like you to consider the fact that the balance of it 
benefits non-tribal members in the local community. 

Mr. Regula. There may be talk of means testing, but I don't 
think that's coming in the near future. 

Mr. Dave Whitener. Okay, that's good. 

Mr. Regula. That's my impression anyway. 

Mr. Dave Whitener. With trust responsibility, we're 
interested in this new Office of Trustee. It looks a little bit 
like 

Mr. Andy Whitener. Paul Holman. 

Mr. Dave Whitener [continuing] . Paul Holman, Office of 
Special Trustee. 

Mr. Regula. Staff advises me he will be in for a hearing 
with us. 

Mr. Dave Whitener. Today? 



Mr. Regula. No, not today. 

Mr. Dave Whitener. Three weeks from now? Well, we're a 
little concerned that there hasn't been very much put into 
this, and the worst part to us is that it includes more than 
just an individual needing money and loaning stuff. 

Mr. Regula. So you have some concerns about it? 

Mr. Dave Whitener. Yes, it sounds a little bit like a back- 
door approach determination to us. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. If you have some questions you'd like us 
to ask him, why, if you get them to us, we will. 

Mr. Dave Whitener. Okay. 

Mr. Regula. It might be useful to you to find out exactly 
what's intended by this move. That's news to me. You know, I'm 
not aware at this point. That's why we're having the hearing. 

Mr. Burnett. And then he's talking about setting up like a 
banking enterprise that oversee all trust assets for tribes 
across the Nation, and it's just kind of--we're just not really 
sure what this is. 

Mr. Regula. I think what's happening is that we've had 
problems in the management of the BIA historically, and we're 
trying to figure out how we can make this more effective in 
providing the services, get the money on the ground where the 
people are, and not so much in bureaucracy. 

Mr. Burnett. And I think the concern of other tribal 
leaders would be simply along the lines of--because management 
of lAM sounds great, and if he's talking about making loans to 
tribes, I'm sure we'd line up with applications in our hand. 

But the thought of having a bank managing for us in fisheries 
resources and 

Mr. Regula. You don't want somebody in Washington taking 
over your responsibility is the bottom line. 

Mr. Burnett. Right. 

Mr. Dave Whitener. Realty doesn't seem like a good thing to 
put in a bank. 

Mr. Regula. Well, we'll pursue these when we have a trustee 
here . 

Mr. Dave Whitener. We're one of the tribes that was 
involved in the U.S. v. Washington, 1974, and so we have had 
our shellfish and fishing rights upheld, and we'll continue to 
do that. The recent shellfish decision expanded our management 
needs, and we manage for about 150 shellfish gatherers. We want 
to see the continued funding. 

We also would like to say that we're supportive of any kind 
of mediation that might occur, so that actually the longer you 
can stay out of court, the better we like it. It's going to go 
to the Ninth Circuit if we don't get a mediation. But we still 
will need expanded management funding. So that's one of our 
needs . 

Mr. Regula. You have all this, I think, in your statement. 

Mr. Dave Whitener. We want to tell you a success story 
about Indian health. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 

Mr. Dave Whitener. We contract with Indian Health Services. 
Because of that, we're able to expand our delivery of service 
to tribal members. Because of some creative funding, we've been 
able to negotiate a long-term loan for a really nice new 
building, and we actually tripled our patient operation 



Mr. Regula. Do you have it pretty well staffed? 

Mr. Dave Whitener. It is pretty well staffed, but we're 
still in the process of getting another nurse and a full-time 
dentist, I believe it is. 

Mr. Burnett. And, actually, we thought we had a full-time 
staff until we opened up, and the numbers shot up, and we're 
thinking right now we probably need another at least part-time 
care provider. 

Mr. Regula. Are you providing beds? 

Mr. Burnett. No, it's an outpatient clinic. 

Mr. Dave Whitener. Contract health services is all. 

Mr. Regula. Right, right. Okay, anything else? 

Mr. Dave Whitener. We just have one more thing, and that, 
and that's contract support funds. For some reason or another, 
we never get the full amount and we never can get the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs to come up with a response that somehow will 
provide that for us. 

Mr. Regula. Well, I might suggest you have Mr. Dicks talk 
to the BIA because, you know, we don't get involved in 
management decisions; we obviously can't. Therefore, it becomes 
important that you have somebody intercede for you on your 
peculiar local situation. 

Okay, thank you very much. 

Mr. Dave Whitener. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Regula. Sauk-Suiattle Indian Tribe, Mr. Roberts, 
chairman. Your statement's part of the record, and we'll 
appreciate it if you'll summarize. You've got about five 
minutes . 

Mr. Roberts. Okay. I'm James Roberts. I'm chairman of the 
Sauk-Suiattle Indian Tribe with the State of Washington. I 
appreciate this opportunity to present our testimony before 
this subcommittee today. I'll just kind of summarize our tribal 
priorities . 

We're requesting $190,000 increase in our tribal base 
budget for operations from BIA TPA tribal government account. 

Due to oversight failure of their Portland area office, the 
Suak-Suiattle Tribe was not funded at the minimum level as a 
small and needy tribe designation in 1995 and 1996. The support 
infrastructure needs a core staff and include a planner/grants 
writer and business development/management assistant and office 
equipment . 

Our No. 2 priority is an increase to $75,000 in the IHS 



budget for small and needy tribes, and we need a designation 
status also. 

Mr. Regula. What's the size of your tribe? 

Mr. Roberts. Two hundred members. 

Mr. Regula. Do you use public schools? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes. 

Mr. Regula. And do you have a reservation? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes. 

Mr. Regula. Do you live there? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes. 

Mr. Regula. I see. And you use contract health services 
then? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes. 

Mr. Regula. And your people, their jobs are working around 
in the economy in the area; is that correct? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes, we live in a timber-depressed community. 

Mr. Regula. So the job base is in the timber industry then; 
is that right? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes, but it's basically nonexistent. 

Mr. Regula. Yes, you're in trouble right now. Okay. 

Anything else you want to tell us? 

Mr. Roberts. Our third priority is an increase of $200,000 
in our law enforcement to secure office space, hire and 
purchase equipment for two officers, a probation/truant 
officer, and a short-term holding facility. 

Our next priority is an increase of $375,000 to develop 
economic enterprises in our tribal government account; $20,000 
increase in higher education scholarships; $150,000 is our 
sixth priority for our tribal base budget to support a tribal 
court prosecutor and public defender, a court clerk, and court 
operations . 

We're asking for an additional $75,000 to our tribal budget 
base for Indian child welfare. We currently have only one 
Indian child welf are--like with our law enforcement, we only 
have one person to do all the stuff. With our law enforcement, 
we have one person, and we have to contract with other 
facilities for detention, and that can take up to 16 hours to 
process somebody. So we go without law enforcement for long 
periods of time. 

And the same with our ICW worker; if they have to go do 
some counseling or set up things, they're gone, and if an 
incident comes up, it's a real problem. 

Of the $190,000, we are requesting an increase in tribal 
government staff. Retention of core management staff has been 
difficult, in large part due to the remoteness of where we are 
and an inability to be competitive with larger tribes 

Mr. Regula. You're in a rural remote area? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes. It's 50 miles from any of the urban 
areas, one way. This problem was exacerbated in 1995 and again 
in 1996 when the BIA did not fund the tribe for a minimum 
amount under the small and needy tribes designation. 

The tribe desperately needs to fill the positions of a 
planner/grant writer or business development person to secure 
funds . 

Mr. Regula. Okay, well, we've got your testimony, and we'll 
take these into consideration. 

Mr. Roberts. Okay. 



Mr. Regula. Thank you for coming. 

Mr. Roberts. Thank you. 
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Mr. Regula. Northwest Intertribal Court Systems, Judge 
Coochise . 

Okay, Judge, tell us, ''intertribal, ' ' does this mean you 
serve more than one tribe? 

Mr. Coochise. Eleven tribes in the Northwest, western 
Washington State. 

Mr. Regula. You have a court system-- 

Mr . Coochise. A circuit court system. 

Mr. Regula. For the 11 tribes? 

Mr. Coochise. For the 11 tribes. 

Mr. Regula. Okay, and it's funded by the BIA? 

Mr Coochise. Correct, under their TPA base budget. 

Mr. Regula. I assume you need some more funding. 

Mr. Coochise. Correct. We're requesting an additional 
$150,000 for the intertribal court system to help with 
operations and restaff for a position, a third judge. 

Mr. Regula. How many judges do you have? 

Mr. Coochise. We have currently two, and because of there's 
basically right now 26 days per month of the court being 
handled with two judges, and there's only 20 days available, we 
don't have enough judges to handle the court. 

Mr. Regula. You travel from community to community? 

Mr. Coochise. Yes, the court's at the tribal location; our 
administrative office is in Edmonds, kind of a middle of the 
State to the tribes. It's a two-hour average travel to the 
tribes one way. So it's generally a four-hour travel for the 
prosecutor and the judge. 

Mr. Regula. You have about one day a month in each of the 
areas? 

Mr. Coochise. No, between two and six days a month, 
depending on the caseload for the tribes. 

Mr. Regula. Right. If you find an individual guilty, where 
would they be incarcerated? 

Mr. Coochise. It depends on where the tribe has a contract, 
either with the county or the city facility. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. So the tribe has the ability to contract 
for those facilities? 

Mr. Coochise. Yes. None of our tribes have a jail facility 
on the reservation. 

Mr. Regula. I understand. 

Mr. Coochise. So they contract with the counties and the 



local cities for that service. 

Mr. Regula. But you have court reporters and you have all 
the people to support the system? 

Mr. Coochise. Well, we don't have court reporters, but we 
do record all the proceedings electronically. 

Mr. Regula. I see. Okay. 

Mr. Coochise. And then for appeals they're all transcribed 
for the appellate court. 

Mr. Regula. Where does it go for appeals? 

Mr. Coochise. It goes to the tribe's court of appeals. We 
also handle 20 of the other tribes in Washington State, Oregon 
on appeals at least one or two times a year for them a special 
appellate project. 

Mr. Regula. Are you appointed, then, as a judge? 

Mr. Coochise. There's both. There's appointed and elected 
within that structure, but generally it's appointed by the 
tribal councils. 

Mr. Regula. And that would be your case then? 

Mr. Coochise. Correct. And then the terms are, depending, 
from one year to four years. 

Mr. Regula. It's required you be a lawyer then? 

Mr. Coochise. No, it's not. 

Mr. Regula. It's not? 

Mr. Coochise. No. There's differences in requirements, but 
it's not required to be a lawyer. 

Mr. Regula. I see. 

Mr. Coochise. The other request is for really to--because 
of the cutbacks in the last few years, we just can't do the 
work--even from 1995 to 1996, we found better than a 64 percent 
increase in the caseload for just the member tribes. We do need 
additional funding to meet those needs. 

We've got another--which is everybody's problem now, I 
think--the Welfare Reform Act with the child support 
enforcement . 

Mr. Regula. Yes, right. 

Mr. Coochise. Without additional resources, it's going to 
be hard-pressed for the tribes to handle that. So we're asking 
within the $150,000 for restaffing those four positions: judge, 
prosecutor, law clerk, and another secretary prosecutor. 

Mr. Regula. Are you part of the team? 

Mr. Coochise. Yes, this is Donna Starr. She's our board of 
director for our system who sets policy for the consortia. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 

Mr. Coochise. One of our requests nationally is, because 
we've got it in our testimony as an attachment--we ' re 254 
courts in Indian country today. There's only $10.4 million to 
operate. We're back, basically, to the Fiscal Year 1991 level, 
and we're requesting that $20 million be added to the TPA. 

Mr. Regula. The overall budget. 

Mr. Coochise. Yes, nationally, so that some of these new 
issues--certainly the welfare reform issues--can be addressed. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. Thank you for bringing this to our 
attention . 

Mr. Coochise. Do you have any questions that we'd be glad 
to answer? 

Mr. Regula. No, I think you've covered it. We probably 
could spend a lot more time, but we don't have it. 



Mr. Coochise. Okay. Well, thank you very much, Mr. 

Chairman . 

Mr. Regula. Yes. Thank you. 

[The information follows:] 

[Pages 288 - 291--The official Committee record contains additional material here.] 
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Mr. Regula. The Sac and Fox Nation, Dora Young. She's 
apparently not here. 

The Jamestown Tribe. Oh, I see, okay, they were on earlier. 

Mr. Allen. Yes. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 

Mr. Allen. Well, good afternoon, Mr. Chairman. I'm here 
actually in three capacities. One as the chairman for the 
Jamestown S'Klallam Tribe, my tribe, with our request that we 
have submitted before you. I'm also the tribal commissioner on 
the U.S. /Canada Pacific Salmon Commission. So I've got a 
presentation to you on behalf of the 24 tribes, the Bulk 
decision area tribes, and also the Columbia River--Columbia 
decision tribes that participate in that forum. We have another 
presentation or testimony that we want to provide to you that's 
on its way up here right now from the National Congress of 
American Indians. In that capacity, I'm the president of the 
National Congress of American Indians. 

Mr. Regula. So you have five minutes to wear three hats. 

Mr. Allen. We've got to move fast and talk fast. 

Mr. Regula. You sure do. 

Mr. Allen. So my main concern is that, within CAI and the 
Pacific Northwest Treaty, we are basically going to submit that 
to you for the record and for review. We feel we can come back 
and talk to you about those issues. 

In the Pacific Northwest, the treaty for the salmon, as you 
know from the Northwest Fish Commission, is an important agenda 
for us, and that treaty is an important objective in terms of 
helping restore the fish. We want your support to get the full 
funding to allow us to continue to participate with the State 
and the Federal Government in that forum. We've had mixed 
results. It's been a real delicate and difficult arena, but we 
feel that our ability to contribute makes a big difference in 
that arena. 

With the tribe, we have essentially three primary requests 
that we're asking of you. Since we're one of the original self- 
governance tribes, we have initiated this project from the 
beginning back in 1988, when there was a pilot project, and in 
1990, when it became a full-fledged project, and we're now 



moving into IHS as well. So we're really excited about this, 
this effort. We have a request to--because of some problems 
that we've had in terms of the difference in the way the Bureau 
treated self-governance versus other funds for like fisheries 
and fish and wildlife programs, we have received some cuts in 
the last couple of years that we feel are unfair to the tribe. 
So our request with regard to the BIA side is getting 
restoration of $182,000 to our self-governance compact that is 
outlined in that detail. 

The second issue is with regard to the IHS self-governance 
compact, and in that arena we were selected as one of two pilot 
tribes to conduct a new concept in contract health care 
management services. This program--we also were somewhat 
underfunded in taking on a whole new approach on how to deal 
with--or how to provide contract health care services. We feel 
it's a very good success and it's shown that we can maximize 
our dollars using the private sector, and we're very excited 
about it. So we're asking for a very modest increase in that 
budget to allow us to carry out and to implement this 
particular project. 

The other issue that's very important to us, we're a small 
tribe that was recognized back in 1981, and our tribe, when we 
were recognized, was not provided any kind of land base. So in 
1983 we were able to secure a small grant that provided us a 
small 2-acre piece of property that we had converted into 
reservation status. There is a 10-acre piece that's adjacent to 
it that we've been trying to acquire, and that 10-acre piece is 
something that's been hanging there and they've been wanting to 
sell to us, and we've been wanting to buy it 

Mr. Regula. You need some money to do it? 

Mr. Allen [continuing] . And not having the resources. 
Basically, we feel it's going to cost us $600,000 to do that. 
With our reservation, we don't have people living on our 
reservation. Our people live off the reservation, but it's our 
reservation where we have our operations. It's where our 
facilities, all of our programs are managed, and that's where 
we basically conduct our tribal business, our community center, 
et cetera. So we're looking for assistance in that particular 
area . 

You'll see in our testimony that we are fully supportive of 
the Northwest Fish Commission, and as just presented to you, 
the Northwest Intertribal Court Systems. These organizations 
definitely serve us in the Northwest very, very well. Fisheries 
and habitat restoration is very important to us, and we think 
that those things are very important. The proposals that the 
President has submitted in his budget we think can address that 
matter, and we're hopeful that you'll be very supportive of it. 

The Northwest Portland Area Indian Health Board has also 
made some very strong and very good recommendations, as well as 
the National Indian Health Board, and we're very supportive of 
them as well. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 

Mr. Allen. So there's a lot on our plate. We would hope 
that we can continue to work with you in providing further 
detail and backup why that we believe that these are 
meritorious requests that we're making. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. Thank you, and we'll put your testimony 



in the record then. 

Mr. Allen. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Regula. Thank you. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Regula. We welcome our former colleague on this 
committee, Mr. Riggs, who's now educating this country. 

Mr. Riggs. It's good to join you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Regula. Frank, we're happy to have you, and I 
understand you want to introduce your constituent here. 

Mr. Riggs. I very much do. With your permission, I think 
I'll come around on that side. 

Mr. Regula. Whatever you like. 

Mr. Riggs. No offense, Mr. Chairman. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Regula. No, no, we're happy to accommodate anything you 
like, Frank. If we can do Headwaters, we can sure do this. 

[Laughter . ] 

Mr. Riggs. Well, put that in the record. [Laughter.] 

I just got an earful from Ed Hasting, who is the head of 
BLM for California. We'll have to talk. 

Mr. Regula. This is off the record. 

[Off the record.] 

Mr. Riggs. I appreciate, Mr. Chairman, you and Chairman 
Livingston raising, I think, some very legitimate concerns 
regarding that proposal, but that, I acknowledge, is a subject 
for another day. 

Mr. Chairman, this is Jill Sherman. You have met Jill 
before. She is an elected member of the Hoopa Valley Tribal 
Council in Hoopa Valley, Humboldt County, California, the 
largest and most important county in my congressional district. 

I've known Jill for a number of years, and actually before 
meeting Jill met her brother Dwayne who was an elected member 
of the tribal council. Jill sort of followed Dwayne on the 
council as he left the council to become the--I know he's 
involved in resources. He is the forest 

Ms. Sherman. He is the tribal forest ranger for our 
forestry department. 

Mr. Riggs. Tribal forest ranger. 

And you may recall you've met Dale Risling, who is the 
chairman of the tribal council, now twice elected. 

The Hoopa Valley Tribe is a model for the rest of the 
country, and certainly for American Indians, because it's the 
largest self-governance tribe in California, one of the largest 



in the country. 

Mr. Regula. How many members? 

Ms. Sherman. About 2,200 members. 

Mr. Regula. Is this in a forested area? 

Mr. Riggs. Yes. 

Ms. Sherman. Yes. 

Mr. Regula. So your economy's based on forestry? 

Ms. Sherman. Based on timber, yes. 

Mr. Riggs. As you'll hear in her testimony, they are very 
dependent on the wise utilization of their resources, and 
they've done an outstanding job. 

Mr. Regula. You have timber on your own reservation? 

Ms. Sherman. Yes. We have about 89,000 acres in trust, and 
most of that being timber, primarily old-growth Douglas fir. 

Mr. Regula. Wow. 

Ms. Sherman. So that needs 

Mr. Regula. Are you cutting some of those? 

Ms. Sherman. Yes, we are. We have a forest management plan 
that was recognized by the United Nations actually. About four 
years ago it was presented to them as a model for indigenous 
countries to use. 

Mr. Regula. Are you on a sustained yield? 

Ms. Sherman. Yes, we are. Yes, we are. 

Mr. Regula. So you're planting and then growing as fast as 
you're cutting? 

Ms. Sherman. Yes. We are on a--gosh, what is our sustained 
yield?--a 20-year sustained yield, and we also grow our own 
trees as well. We have imported greenhouses from Holland that 
we raise our trees 

Mr. Regula. To be your nursery? 

Ms. Sherman. Yes. 

Mr. Regula. How long does it take? Do you replant with 
Douglas fir? 

Ms. Sherman. We have replanted with various species. We're 
trying to--like our Port Alfred cedar, we're trying to bring 
our Port Alfred cedar back up to a level that once existed on 
the reservation, but during the Bureau of Indian Affairs coming 
in and doing what I will just call, not politely, but raping 
our reservation basically, that we are trying to bring back 
various stocks. 

Mr. Regula. Do you get a lot of rainfall? Does it take long 
to regenerate, to get a tree to market-size? 

Ms. Sherman. Yes. Yes, it will take about a hundred years. 

Mr. Regula. Oh, really? 

Ms. Sherman. Yes. And you're looking at second growth, 
which is not as--economically, it's not as prime as old growth. 
So your pricing--your market value is less. 

Mr. Regula. Do you do thinning? 

Ms. Sherman. Yes, we do our own thinning release, and we 
have our own special deposits that we set aside to do that each 
year, up to 15 years into reforestation. So we do that. 

Right now we've been having a problem with bears. 

Mr. Regula. Oh, they eat them? 

Ms. Sherman. Well, apparently, bears learn to eat the sap. 
After they come out of hibernation, they'll come and they can 
really destroy 30 acres a night by just 

Mr. Regula. Wow. 



Mr. Riggs. Jill, you might mention for the chairman how 
your fisheries management program, your timber management 
program, have become a sustainable source of jobs for tribal 
members and how important that is to the economy of not just 
the--well, the whole Hoopa Valley. 

Ms. Sherman. Oh, yes. Our fisheries program has probably 
been the largest program and it's grown 

Mr. Regula. Fisheries in the Pacific or in lakes? 

Ms. Sherman. No, rivers. 

Mr. Regula. What about estuaries? 

Ms. Sherman. We have the Trinity River that is where we're 
located . 

Mr. Riggs. The Trinity/Klamath River system, and the 
Trinity River runs right through the reservation, tribal lands. 

Mr. Regula. So that's salmon? 

Ms. Sherman. Yes, salmon, steelhead. 

Mr. Regula. Is this sport or is it for market fish? 

Ms. Sherman. It's traditional. It's for subsistence 
fishing, and, of course, you know 

Mr. Regula. For the tribes themselves or the tribal 
members? 

Ms. Sherman. The tribes themselves, yes. We haven't 
really--we ' ve touched on commercial fishing, but that really 
hasn't been our way. 

Mr. Regula. Do you bring non-Indians on and charge them to 
fish on this area? 

Ms. Sherman. We haven't gone into that. We've left that, 
since we're a Public Law 280 State, the State primarily does 
those functions, but we're looking at expanding our law 
enforcement, which we've been doing continuously. We just--our 
law enforcement officers are cross-deputized with the State, 
and we just got a 

Mr. Regula. So you cooperate with the State of California 
in the management of the streams 

Ms. Sherman. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Regula [continuing] . And the rivers? 

Ms. Sherman. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Regula. Do your people do lumbering off the 
reservation, work in the timber industry? 

Ms. Sherman. Some of our people do. Our truck drivers, some 
of our fallers, those basic industry individuals do work with 
outside agencies. 

Mr. Regula. Well, we're going to get bogged down. This is 
interesting to me, but what do you need? 

Ms. Sherman. What's my spiel, huh? 

Mr. Skeen. Mr. Chairman, hello. How are you? 

Mr. Regula. Joe, have you got a few minutes? You're going 
to then help us out here? 

Mr. Skeen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Regula. Wonderful. 

Mr. Skeen. They said that you needed relief, and I told 
them help is on the way, but I'm not sure whether it's any help 
or not. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Regula. Okay. You finish and then we'll let Mr. Skeen 
take over here. 

Mr. Riggs. Mr. Chairman, this is Jill Sherman, by the way, 
a very important constituent of mine. She's an elected member 



of the Hoopa Valley Tribal Council in Humboldt County, 
California . 

This is Joe Skeen. 

Mr. Skeen. You've got one of the best Members of Congress I 
know of. 

Ms. Sherman. Oh, we know that, too, believe me. 

Mr. Skeen. Keep sending him back. 

Ms. Sherman. We will. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Regula. She liked him so well, she wanted to wait for 
him to introduce her. 

Mr. Skeen. Does this count against politicians? [Laughter.] 

Ms. Sherman. Well, it might count against my time. 

[Laughter . ] 

Mr. Riggs. He's also the chairman of the Agriculture 
Appropriations Committee as well as being a member of the 
Interior Subcommittee. 

Ms. Sherman. Oh, okay, if I wait a few more minutes, will 
somebody else come in? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Skeen. What are you looking for? [Laughter.] 

Ms. Sherman. More--more people to hear me. 

Mr. Regula. Joe, she's had her five minutes with me. So 
I'll let you take the Chair. 

Jill, you get a little extra time this way. 

Ms. Sherman. Oh, great. I won't say no. 

Mr. Riggs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Sherman. Thank you. 

Mr. Regula. Thank you. 

Mr. Skeen [presiding]. Excuse the interruption. 

Ms. Sherman. That's fine. 

Mr. Skeen. Please continue. 

Ms. Sherman. Okay. The first thing I need to say: 

[Ms. Sherman speaks briefly in her native tongue.] 

Good afternoon. I appreciate the opportunity to provide 
testimony today. It's an honor for me. 

I'm testifying on the Bureau of Indian Affairs budget, the 
Indian Health Service budget, and, of course, the Forest 
Service budget. Just real briefly, because I don't want to be 
hoggy 

Mr. Skeen. Well, I can say it Navajo: ' ' Ya-te-he . ' ' 
[Laughter . ] 

Ms. Sherman. Very good. Very good. 

We're asking for monies to be provided in the amount of 
$550,000 to the BIA budget for the implementation cost 
resulting from the Endangered Species Act listing of Coho 
salmon and steelhead. We're also asking that language be 
provided in the United States Forest Service budget that allows 
entering into a self-governance demonstration project with the 
Hoopa Tribe. 

We're also requesting an additional $1.4 million in the IHS 
budget for the California Youth Regional Treatment Centers, and 
we are asking for support--or we're supporting the request for 
funding for the California Indian Forest and Fire Management 
Council, sometimes referred to as CIFFMC, and the Klamath River 
Intertribal Fish and Water Commission. 

To kind of give a little narration of why we need $550,000 
for the costs that will result from the listing of the Coho 
salmon and steelhead, which are species that run in our river. 



is that we see that it's going to--already it has affected us 
as we began our harvest, net harvest monitoring on our winter 
and our spring fisheries. This is four months earlier than we 
normally would. It's going to open up our forest land 
management projects, our water and watershed development 
projects, housing development. Anything that impacts the 
fisheries, we're going to now have to make those kinds of 
considerations because 

Mr. Skeen. It's your whole economic core? 

Ms. Sherman. Oh, yes. Oh, yes. And we're basically a 
timber-based tribe; that's where our money comes from. So even 
right now, we're managing for the spotted owl, and, of course, 
in order to get our timber sales prepared, we have to have two 
years' worth of wildlife management reports available for 
those, so that we can have that all identified. And then the 
darned owl will move on us. [Laughter.] 

So it takes a lot of effort. 

And the salmon, we're hoping that they won't jump out of 
the river, but we know that it's going to really impact us 
financially. So we're specifically asking for $150,000 earmark 
for Hoopa for the cost associated with dealing with the 
Endangered Species listing of the Coho salmon, and that will 
come out of the $550,000 that we're asking from the BIA. 

We're asking to have language provided in the U.S. Forest 
Service budget that would allow us to go into a self-governance 
demonstration project with the Forest Service. We've worked 
with the Forest Service simply because--not simply because, but 
because there are Forest Service lands that are next to us, 
neighboring us, and so we work with them on mutual aid fire 
protection assistance, wildlife management, tribal traditional 
collection sites for various materials such as basketry 
materials 

Mr. Skeen. They're beautiful. 

Ms. Sherman. Thank you. We've also worked on recognizing 
cultural sites that exist on neighboring Forest Service lands. 
And they've been very receptive to the idea of going into a 
self-governance demonstration project with us, but they don't 
feel that they have the authority to do so. So we're asking 
that if language is provided in the budget, then we can work 
from our end to get that done. And this would just be done with 
funds that already have been appropriated, and we have a really 
good relationship with them. 

In terms of the monies that we're requesting for the 
California Youth Regional Treatment Centers, the IHS, Indian 
Health Service, has used regional treatment centers elsewhere 
in the United States, but for some reason, one reason or 
another, California Indian youth have been left out of that 
loop, and the money, the facilities, the personnel just haven't 
been there. A California tribal leaders' task force has been 
formed, and they're coming up with recommendations. Part of the 
recommendations is that we add additional sites. They have two 
sites identified with the monies that exist in the budget this 
year, but we're asking for additional monies. 

And then, of course, we're supporting the request for the 
California Indian Forest and Fire Management Council, which 
comprises 17 tribes in California that make up about 85 percent 
of the trust resources that exist in the State. So, in terms of 



developing tribal policies with Federal agencies, this is a 
group that would be very, very helpful for us to have, 
especially when we're trying to coordinate and not reinvent the 
wheel . 

And we're asking for the Klamath River Intertribal Fish and 
Water Commission to receive their funding request, and that's 
made up of local--basically, those tribes that exist on the 
Klamath and the Trinity Rivers, and that's Hoopa, Yurok, Karuk, 
and Klamath Falls. 

So that's basically our request. We have written testimony, 
and I won't take up any more of your time, although it was a 
pleasure . 

Mr. Skeen. Well, I'll just ask you one question. Do you 
propagate coyotes? 

Ms. Sherman. No, we don't, but I could give you a coyote 
story . 

Mr. Skeen. Well, I'd like to hear that. Does it end with 
the coyote being decimated? I'm in the sheep business. 

[Laughter . ] 

Ms. Sherman. Well, no, but 

Mr. Riggs. It's better for this occasion, Joe. [Laughter.] 

Ms. Sherman. No, but it's a story about how we came to be 
able to catch fish through coyotes 

Mr. Skeen. With a coyote? 

Ms. Sherman. Yes. Coyote was always jealous 

Mr. Skeen. They're pretty good at catching lambs, too. 

[Laughter . ] 

Ms. Sherman. Well, he was always jealous of the fish, and 
he figured the fish had the best eyes in the water. So what he 
did was he conned fish out of her eyes, and he gave fish his 
eyes. So that's why to this day fish is able to be caught in 
our nets. It's because she has coyote's eyes, and coyote 
couldn't see very well. 

Mr. Skeen. Can I make a trade with you and get the eyes 
back in the coyote? [Laughter.] 

Ms. Sherman. I'll see what I can do with that. 

Mr. Skeen. We have a story in our part of the country of, 
when the world comes to an end and it burns to a cinder, there 
will be one species that survives, and that's the coyote. 

Ms. Sherman. I think we'd have to agree with that. 

Mr. Skeen. Yes, because he's got those fish eyes. 

[Laughter . ] 

Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Ms. Sherman. Thank you very much. 

[The information follows:] 
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HENRY CAGEY, LUMMI INDIAN NATION 
DARRELL HILLAIRE, LUMMI INDIAN NATION 

Mr. Skeen. Lummi Indian Nation, Mr. Darrell Hillaire. 

Mr. Hillaire. Hillaire. 

Mr. Skeen. Hillaire--! ' 11 get it right. Welcome, sir. 

Mr. Hillaire. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman. With me I've 
got Mr. Henry Cagey, our chairman of our Lummi Indian Nation. 

Mr. Skeen. You're well attended. 

Mr. Hillaire. And the vice chairman--we ' ve got another 
councilman, Johnny Green. 

Mr. Skeen. Johnny's taking it easy back there. He's letting 
you folks do the hard work. [Laughter.] 

You're doing the heavy lifting today. 

Mr. Hillaire. That's right. 

Mr. Skeen. Please, your testimony will be taken in total. 

If you could abstract it, we'd appreciate it. 

Mr. Hillaire. Okay. Again, thank you for having us today. 

Mr. Skeen. Thank you for being here. 

Mr. Hillaire. Today we'd like to talk to you about some 
successes that we've had with the self-governance initiative, 
successes that have been realized with the support of this 
committee, both on the BIA side and the Indian Health Service 
side . 

With the BIA, it's been the ability for us to fund new 
programs. No. 1 being a veterans' office program that supports 
the ability of our veterans, of which there are about 800 that 
are either veterans or dependents of veterans, their ability to 
coordinate their benefits through the Veterans Administration. 
That program wasn't available under BIA or Indian Health 
Service, and now we're doing that. 

Another program--as a matter of fact, there are various 
programs that we were able to fund in the area of youth, 
particularly youth recreation. We are a rural community, and 
the ability for our children to get of f-reservation to 
participate in the youth recreation programs of f-reservation-- 
we ' re extremely hindered because of our location, but now, 
through self 

Mr. Skeen. Was distance the problem? 

Mr. Hillaire. Yes, yes. 

Mr. Skeen. The terrain? 

Mr. Hillaire. Yes. 

Mr. Skeen. Just transporting. 

Mr. Hillaire. Yes, transport in general, yes. So that's 
been very beneficial for all of our children. 

Mr. Skeen. For your youngsters. 

Mr. Hillaire. That's correct. 

Mr. Skeen. About how many youngsters do you have? 

Mr. Hillaire. I think there's about 1,200. 

Mr. Skeen. Twelve hundred? 

Mr. Hillaire. Yes. So we're a very young nation. 

Mr. Skeen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hillaire. And then on the Indian Health Service side, 
we've been able to not have waiting lists for a lot of our 
basic health services, such as dental services, such as 
eyeglasses, such as providing care for our diabetics, which 
there are many. 



Mr. Skeen. How close is your Indian Health Service center? 

Mr. Hillaire. Our health clinic is right in the 
reservation . 

Mr. Skeen. On the reservation? 

Mr. Hillaire. Yes, yes. 

Mr. Skeen. We have a regional one in New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, but we have branches, and so forth, because we 
have so many scattered throughout the state and such a great 
distance between them. Yours is the ideal location, if you've 
got a hospital there. Is it a rather new one? 

Mr. Hillaire. It's an outpatient facility. 

Mr. Skeen. It's an outpatient facility. 

Mr. Hillaire. It's not a hospital. 

Mr. Skeen. I served with BIA at Zuni, and we had a health 
center there. I lived right across from the hospital. When the 
moon was full, that's when all the babies would arrive--and 
also all the crazies would show up at the full moon time. 
[Laughter . ] 

Mr. Hillaire. Well, at least it isn't the other way around. 
[Laughter . ] 

Mr. Skeen. Yes, I'm glad it happened that way. 

Please continue. 

Mr. Hillaire. Okay. I'd also like to talk to you about our 
funding priorities for the year, our funding request to you and 
to other Members of the Congress. No. 1 is we are in the middle 
of ground water negotiations with the State of Washington and 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Skeen. That's always a very serious problem 

Mr. Hillaire. It sure is. 

Mr. Skeen [continuing] . Between the Native Americans and 
the local communities. 

Mr. Hillaire. A constant battle. 

Mr. Skeen. In western States particularly. 

Mr. Hillaire. And we're right in the middle of it, and 
negotiations are ongoing. We realize for the coming year that 
we're going to need substantial more money than what we have to 
fund legal fees, to fund 

Mr. Skeen. Where's your water source? 

Mr. Hillaire. Well, we have, actually, a couple of aquifers 
on our reservation. 

Mr. Skeen. Do you? You're pumping them out of aquifers, but 
do you have any running water? 

Mr. Hillaire. We have primary rights to the Nutsak River, 
which is 

Mr. Skeen. The Nutsak River? 

Mr. Hillaire. Yes. 

Mr. Skeen. Oh, I see. 

Mr. Hillaire. It is the eastern boundary of the 
reservation, but that's not in question now. We're strictly 
ground water 

Mr. Skeen. That's already adjudicated? It's ground water-- 

Mr . Hillaire. No, it's not. 

Mr. Skeen. No, it is not? 

Mr. Hillaire. We're focusing on on-reservation water 
disputes first and then we'll address the of f-reservation . 

Mr. Skeen. Oh, I see. All right, that's your priorities. 



Mr. Hillaire. That's right. 

So our second funding priority for the year is the need for 
a new school. In 1989, we had a tribal school, but the furnace 
blew up in it, and so the BIA funded some emergency facilities 
for us in the form of modulars, and that was eight years ago. 

Mr. Skeen. So you moved to modular units? 

Mr. Hillaire. Yes. So now the life expectancy of those 
modulars is 10 years, and this is the eighth year. 

Mr. Skeen. This is your eighth year? 

Mr. Hillaire. That's right. So we're either going to have 
to do some major repairs or replace them. 

Mr. Skeen. The rubber band's about to break? It's about to 
get to that point. 

Mr. Hillaire. And it runneth over, too. 

Mr. Skeen. And it runneth over? 

Mr. Hillaire. Yes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Skeen. Okay. 

Mr. Hillaire. So, anyway 

Mr. Skeen. You need help--big time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Hillaire. Yes. Big time. So those are our major funding 
requests. The rest of the information is available in our 
testimony . 

Mr. Skeen. We certainly appreciate that. 

Yes, sir? 

Mr. Cagey. May I make a couple more points that the Lummi 
Nation would like to make, Mr. Chairman? We do support the 
recommendations coming from NCI and the Northwest Indian Health 
Board, as well as the Intertribal Court System. So we do 
support their testimony. 

Mr. Skeen. So you're on record as supporting those? 

Mr. Cagey. Yes, we are. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Skeen. Very good. Thank you all very, very much. 

Mr. Hillaire. Thank you very much. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Skeen. We need the California Rural Indian Health 
Board, Incorporated, Mr. Joseph C. Saulque. Is that pronounced 
correctly? 

Mr. Saulque. Pretty close. 

Mr. Skeen. Pretty close, huh? What's the correct 
pronunciation? 

Mr. Saulque. Saulque. 

Mr. Skeen. Saulque. Welcome. 

Mr. Saulque. I'm with the California Rural Indian Health 
Board as the chairperson, and the local health clinic at 
Toiyabe Indian Health Project, which is in Bishop, California. 



Up here with me is Jim Crouch, who's our executive director 

Mr. Skeen. Glad to have you here, Jim. 

Mr. Saulque [continuing] . And we have a number of people 
from California. Stand up. California people, please stand up. 

Mr. Skeen. It's nice to have all of you here from 
California, those of you who haven't migrated back to New 
Mexico. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Saulque. And we do have Amos who's with the Yurok 
Tribe, which is the largest tribe in California 

Mr. Skeen. In California? 

Mr. Saulque [continuing] . And it's also in Mr. Riggs' 
jurisdiction . 

Mr. Skeen. District? 

Mr. Saulque. District. It would have been nice for him to 
listen to them as well. 

Mr. Skeen. Yes, we have a joint interest in it because we 
have a lot of Native Americans as our constituency. We 
appreciate it. 

Mr. Saulque. Basically, I have five topics to discuss with 
you today. 

Mr. Skeen. All right, sir. We'll appreciate it if you'll 
abstract them, and they'll all be in the--your testimony will 
be wholly in the record. 

Mr. Saulque. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Skeen. Go ahead. 

Mr. Saulque. Okay. The five topics are regarding equity 
funding in health care, the contract support cost, smart 
facilities grant program, youth regional treatment center, and 
contract health services. 

The equity concept started a number of years ago when we 
had a lawsuit that was filed against the Indian Health Service 
called Rencon, which was for the purpose of showing there was a 
big equity in funding between California and other Indian 
Health Service area offices. And Indian Health Service was 
supposed to do an equity funding of the allocation, which they 
never did, and then Congress 

Mr. Skeen. But there's a large disparity, inequity. 

Mr. Saulque. Yes. 

Mr. Skeen. All right, sir, I wanted to be clear. 

Mr. Saulque. And Congress came through and provided an 
equity fund that lasted for about four or five years, and that 
did bring us up to some equity, but it never brought us to 
some--what do you call it?--parity in funding within the Indian 
Health Service system. 

Currently, our clinics that we have in California receive 
less than $1,079 per patient visit. The average for Indian 
Health Service is about $1,500 per patient, and the private 
industry is about $2,450 per patient visit. Medical--Medicaid 
adds about $101 toward the active users. So we're still very 
much underfunded in the way of providing a comprehensive health 
care to our people in California. So we're looking for to 
continue some kind of an increase in health care. 

Mr. Skeen. So we want to move the parity list up just a 
little higher? 

Mr. Saulque. Just a little higher. We can't go all the way 
up where we need to be, but we need to go up a little higher. 

Mr. Skeen. But you've got to prioritize? 



Mr. Saulque. Yes. 

Contract support is another issue that is a problem for 
tribal 638 contractors, even compacters . That's the additional 
support cost to deal with the--manage a contract and a program. 
The GAO report, 1986, stated, ''Underfunding of contract 
support cost is the principal barrier to achieving the promise 
of true self-determination.'' As that falls behind and never 
catches up, especially with new and expanded contracts, we are 
still having problems in supporting the programs that we do 
have with the extra contract support cost that we need to run 
those programs. So we need that also to go up a little higher. 

Mr. Skeen. Are you talking about contracts on your 
reservation properties or 

Mr. Saulque. Yes. 

Mr. Skeen. Within the borders of the reservation? 

Mr. Saulque. Contracts for tribal government operations 

Mr. Skeen. Operations. 

Mr. Saulque [continuing]. That are usually on reservations 
or tribal organizations that support those tribal government 
operations . 

Mr. Skeen. Oh, I see. 

Mr. Saulque. For example, TRIV is the tribal organization 
that supports about 33 tribes and 11 health clinics in the 
State of California. 

The other issue is the small ambulatory facility grant 
program. That was a program that we needed as small projects. 
The Indian Health Service construction program and facilities 
was never in a system whereby they would ever allocate dollars 
for construction of clinics to real small projects, and since 
we felt we would never reach that criteria that Indian Health 
Service has established for construction, we requested Congress 
to establish this grant program, similar to community 
development block grants, to be able to provide funding to 
tribal governments throughout the United States in small 
clinics to be able to build new clinics, be able to renovate or 
repair the existing clinics. Congress did provide the 
authorization of that program in the Health Care Improvement 
Act in 1994 amendments, but no funds were ever budgeted or 
allocated to that line item. When they first did that, they 
hoped that Indian Health Service would put money in that line 
item, and Indian Health Service never did. 

So, in order to overcome that need, and as tribal 
governments, we have a government- to-government relationship 
with the United States, I guess we have to rely on Congress to 
put some of the money into that budget item, so that it would 
help the small tribes who don't normally get that. 

And in California building facilities, we had to do it on 
our own. We had to get buildings from other people to put 
together our own buildings. In Toiyabe we got old buildings 
from the China Lake Naval Base out of Ridgecrest 

Mr. Skeen. That's fairly close to you, isn't it? 

Mr. Saulque [continuing] . And transported those up there 
and then put them together for a facility, and we started our 
facility. And other tribes have done the same thing in the 
State of California. 

Mr. Skeen. Do you have any tribal enterprises that generate 
income for you? 



Mr. Saulque. On the reservation that I represent, we only 
have one that does a gas station and a service station, but 
we're in a very isolated 

Mr. Skeen. I understand that. 

Mr. Saulque. But other tribes have those in California that 
do that, and I can't really speak for them because I'm not sure 
what all they have. 

Mr. Skeen. I was just trying to get some kind of a gauge to 
what your economic base is. 

Mr. Saulque. Yes, well, for the reservation I represent 
there is no economic base. 

Mr. Skeen. There's none, huh? 

Mr. Saulque. Not even a gaming casino. 

Mr. Skeen. It's a bedroom community? 

Mr. Saulque. It's, yes, a bedroom community and very 
isolated as far as other people in the community. 

Mr. Skeen. So most of the people work off the reservation 
then? 

Mr. Saulque. Right, up to 40 to 50 miles away from the 
reservation . 

Mr. Skeen. So there's quite a bit of commuting? 

Mr. Saulque. Yes. 

Another issue that we have a problem with is the youth 
regional treatment centers. We have authorization for two of 
those to be placed in California. 

Mr. Skeen. Youth treatment 

Mr. Saulque. Centers. 

Mr. Skeen. Okay. 

Mr. Saulque. And, to date, we have not one center operating 
in California. 

Mr. Skeen. How many children under the age of 18 do you 
have? 

Mr. Crouch. It must be over 20,000. 

Mr. Skeen. Twenty thousand? 

Mr. Crouch. There's 63,000 Indian people receiving health 
care services California-wide. 

Mr. Skeen. That's California-wide, yes. 

Mr. Saulque. And I'm referring to CRIHB. 

Mr. Skeen. Yes. 

Mr. Saulque. Now I assume we're looking at about 117,000 
rural population of California Indian people. 

We have two projects in California: the Toiyabe Indian 
Health Project that started basically a 12-bed group home that 
we're trying to expand to a 24-bed that may meet the criteria 
for that type of a center, as well as the Lassen Indian Health 
Project is trying to put together a project in an old Army 
depot that's close to them. But those are the only efforts that 
have been made in California, and Indian Health Service has not 
been able to pull anything together for those projects. What we 
really need is some additional dollars to the tune of about 
$750,000 to assist both of those projects in getting up online 
and being able to provide those services where they're needed 
for our youth. Most of our youth now are being even sent out of 
the State to facilities like in Utah and Oregon and as far away 
as Wyoming. 

Mr. Skeen. Is the tribe involved in agriculture of any 
kind? 



Mr. Saulque. The tribe I represent is not. Other tribes are 
involved in agriculture in California. 

Mr. Skeen. Other tribes do that. They operate up and down 
that valley? 

Mr. Saulque. Yes. But in our area, it used to be a big 
sheep industry a long time ago, in the early 1900s and into the 
1960s. 

Mr. Skeen. Sheep? 

Mr. Saulque. Sheep. And it has faded out, although we do 
have still a number of sheep owners coming out of Bakersfield, 
like Mandenboro and some others. 

Mr. Skeen. What are you doing with coyotes? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Saulque. They're all over the place. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Skeen. How do they taste? 

Mr. Saulque. Never had one. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Skeen. A cross between a bald eagle and 

Mr. Saulque. Never had one. 

Mr. Skeen. Okay, your time is just about up. 

Mr. Saulque. Just about up? 

Mr. Skeen. Yes. 

Mr. Saulque. I have one last item, contract health 
services. In California we seem to always be short on contract 
health care service funding, and as an example, I guess, in 
1996, comparing to the Billings area with the California area, 

Billings has users of 62,395; California has users of 64,340. 

Yet, Billings will receive $524.42 per user, active user, and 
California gets $137.15 per active user. And Billings has 
Indian Health Service hospitals and we don't. And what CHS 
dollars are used for is to pay for those services that are 
referred out to specialty or surgery, or whatever, that can't 
be done in the clinic. 

Mr. Skeen. How far away is that facility? 

Mr. Saulque. For us in the valley, it's either Reno, Nevada 
or some action in a local hospital or down in Lancaster or Loma 
Linda . 

Mr. Skeen. So it's quite a chore, isn't it, just 

Mr. Saulque. So you're looking at least four hours. 

Mr. Skeen. We thank you, sir. 

Mr. Saulque. Thank you. 

Mr. Skeen. We appreciate your testimony. 

Mr. Saulque. Thank you. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Skeen. The Suquamish Tribe, Mr. Lyle Emerson George, 
chairperson . 



Welcome . 

Mr. George. Good afternoon. 

Mr. Skeen. Good afternoon, sir. 

Mr. George. How are you today? 

Mr. Skeen. Well, I was all right until I had to get up this 
morning. [Laughter.] 

Mr. George. I know the feeling, but it's a good time when 
we can all get up. 

Mr. Skeen. Well, thank you. The rest of the day turned out 
well . 

Mr. George. Good. 

Accompanying me today is our tribal elders chairman, Mr. 
John Crowell. 

Mr. Skeen. Welcome to both of you. 

Mr. George. And I also have seated behind members of our 
youth, and I would like to ask them to stand. 

Mr. Skeen. Yes, please stand. I'd like to see them. 

Mr. George. And members from our tribal council as well, 
and a former chairman. 

Mr. Skeen. That's a good-looking bunch back there, too. 

Mr. George. Thank you very much. 

We've just completed our first year under self-governance, 
and that allowed us to bring our elders and our youth back, and 
I've asked our youth to be a witness for today's historical 
events in the eyes of the Suquamish people, being here today 
testifying before this committee, and it's honor for me to be 
here today. 

I have three areas that I would like to discuss with you 
today. There are some national issues that I would like to 
begin with and some regional issues and issues of and for the 
Suquamish people. 

On the national issues side--and I think when I was 
preparing this oral testimony today, I labeled them all with 
Al, A2 , A3, so I could keep it straight in my mind. And there's 
a story with that that came to me while I was preparing this 
testimony. lA are the treaties and the agreements negotiated by 
your predecessors as well as our tribal ancestral leaders, all 
in good faith, one government to another. When I see the 
turnaround in Congress today, there are many new Members in 
Congress; I'm sure that the lion's share of those do not have 
Indian reservations within their districts, and when the issues 
come up that affect tribal reservations, we have tribes that 
would be more than willing to help educate Congress. We have 
tribally-sanctioned organizations that would also be actively 
participating in getting the education out. And then on the 
tribal side, we must also become smarter on how we maneuver in 
Washington. So the challenge is to both the Congress as well as 
tribes to be more effective, so we can be heard. 

Mr. Skeen. We appreciate both of your aims and objectives, 
the object of your effort, but the best way to handle 
Washington is to just come right straight out with it. 

Mr. George. You bet. 

Mr. Skeen. And we appreciate that. 

Mr. George. Another note that I made was seek tribal 
participation in tribal issues. Try to see things through our 
eyes on the reservation and not from the top of the Hill. You 
may get a different perspective 



Mr. Skeen. Absolutely. 

Mr. George [continuing] . On what we're doing. 

I listed these all as ''A' ' items this morning, and what 
does the ' 'A' ' stand for in my mind? The ' 'A' ' stands for 
action. There are no appropriated dollars associated with these 
actions, and I think the effect can be measured well beyond any 
dollar or cent we can apply to it. So please heed the words, 
and I appreciate the time. 

As far as priorities for the Suquamish people, we are 
descendants of Seattle, one of the great leaders in the Pacific 
Northwest . 

Mr. Skeen. The greatest chief. 

Mr. George. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Skeen. Yes, sir, I've lived in Seattle. I graduated 
from high school in Seattle. 

Mr. George. Which high school? 

Mr. Skeen. O'Day. 

Mr. George. O'Day. North Kitsap used to play at O'Day. 

Mr. Skeen. Those Catholic kids are mean. [Laughter.] 

Mr. George. They are ornery, aren't they? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Skeen. Yes. 

Mr. George. They're good basketball players, too, by the 
way. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Skeen. Yes, they're great jumpers. 

Mr. George. You bet, they are. 

Have you ever visited traditional 

Mr. Skeen. Yes, sir, I have. 

Mr. George. Have you been to the site of the Old Man House? 

Mr. Skeen. I don't--I can't tell you that I have, but I 
suspect so, because I was a fairly young lad when we got into-- 

Mr . George. Probably 10 years ago? 

Mr. Skeen. No, this was quite a few more than that, and I'm 
not going to tell you how many. [Laughter.] 

Excuse me. Go ahead. I'm interfering with your work here. 

Mr. George. Thank you. 

There was an archeological dig at this site in 1974. 

Mr. Skeen. What are you referring to? 

Mr. George. The site of the Old Man House. 

Mr. Skeen. The Old Man House? 

Mr. George. The traditional home of the Suquamish people. 

Mr. Skeen. Oh, I see. 

Mr. George. The home was estimated to be up to 600 feet 
long. It was a traditional gathering place not only for the 
Suquamish, but tribes throughout the region. Early estimates on 
the age of the Old Man House puts it at 2,000 years old. So the 
Suquamish have been around for a long time. 

Mr. Skeen. Oh, yes. 

Mr. George. Currently, there were two lots that recently 
came for sale that adjoined a State park that sits at the heart 
of this site, and we're currently working with the State of 
Washington to revert this park back to the 

Mr. Skeen. Tribal interests? 

Mr. George [continuing]. Tribal interests. We would also 
like to purchase two lots adjoining this. One has a house on 
it, and with that we would like to make that a gathering place 
for our youth. It would be a three-year term. The second year 



we would like to do a thorough excavation of the site and 
document the artifacts that are found there, and then the third 
year build an interpretative center that could be used--and we 
talked about education on the Hill--for education of folks 
throughout the region, so people could clearly understand the 
traditional life of the Native people in the Puget Sound 
region. We'd also build a replica of the Old Man House, not the 
full 600 feet, but a replica that would do its due. 

We're asking for a three-year period of $1.8 million 

Mr. Skeen. One point eight million? 

Mr. George. Yes, sir. We're currently working with other 
agencies and other departments to see what we can do to 
minimize that effort. Like I say, it's the heart and the center 
of the Suquamish people's homeland. 

Mr. Skeen. I can understand the importance of it. 

Mr. George. Yes, sir. 

Second, in 1990 we were awarded a water contract, and in 
1993 that contract was approved as a mature contract under the 
638 programming. We worked collaboratively with other tribes in 
the region, other municipalities. States, utilities, and county 
governments, to identify the hydrology and the geology of our 
local aquifers, and that base funding for that particular 
program is $108,000. The Bureau in their infinite wisdom has 
yet funded that mature contract, and we continually strive to 
keep that very important and vital program alive for the 
Suquamish people. 

Mr. Skeen. So you have an ongoing appropriations for it? 

Mr. George. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Skeen. I see. 

Mr. George. Our third area, I don't know how alive and well 
the Bloods and Crips are back here on the East Coast, gang 
affiliations, but they're alive and well on our reservation. 
Because of the jurisdictional issues, our reservations are to 
come and be held harmless by all forms of lawlessness. With 
that, we've seen an increase in our juvenile crime. Our court 
systems have--rather than the positive youths that we brought 
with us today, the negative is out there, too, and we need to 
turn that around. 

Mr. Skeen. Well, they're a problem nationwide, but 
particularly in areas concentrated like yours. 

Mr. George. Exactly. We've seen an increase in juvenile 
crime. We've seen an increase in child support and custody 
cases. We've seen an increase in civil cases in our courts. We 
currently have a base budget of $66,000. We're requesting an 
additional $130,000 to sustain the cornerstone of our 
sovereignty, which is our court system, to keep our government 
in checks and balances. I don't need to explain to you how 
important courts are to a governmental structure. 


Mr. 

Skeen . 

Do you have a tribal court? 

Mr. 

George . 

. Yes, sir, we do. 

Mr. 

Skeen . 

I see . 

Mr. 

George . 

. We have a public defender, a part-time 


prosecutor, and two clerks, and a part-time judge. We use the 

Intertribal Court Systems as an appeal system 

Mr. Skeen. I see. 

Mr. George [continuing] . As a check and balance. 

The third is--I'm sorry, the fourth is under a Bulk II 



decision, the shellfish case that recently was settled in the 
State of Washington. We have a base budget of our shellfish 
program of $30,000. We've currently added five new species that 
we need to co-manage with the State of Washington, and we're 
requesting an additional $228,000 to effectively manage that 
resource . 

And, finally, sir, I would like to address some regional 
issues and those would be: we support the testimony of the 
Northwest Indian Fisheries Commission, and particularly their 
request for shellfish management, which is an integral part of 
the way we manage that resource. And, as you know, the 
Northwest Indian Fisheries Commission supports 20 tribes from 
western Washington under Bulk II. 

We also support the commission's request on hatchery 
rehabilitation within the Bureau of Indian Affairs construction 
account. As we see a decline in the fish runs, natural runs, 
what we need to do is augment that fishery with hatchery- 
supplied fish. The Suquamish Tribe at one time was fourth in 
the State as far as production of fish released into the 
systems. We've seen our fisheries decline over the years, based 
on overharvest, all user groups, habitat protection, and we 
support what the commission has requested as far as hatchery 
rehabilitation . 

We would also like to support recommendations and testimony 
of the Northwest Indian Area Health Board, and, also, we would 
like to support the Northwest Intertribal Court Systems. 

Mr. Skeen. Well, we thank you. 

Mr. George. One last thing, sir. 

Mr. Skeen. All right, one last. 

Mr. George. Finally, on a regional level, I earlier alluded 
to the fact that we need tribal participation in all facets of 
the government that affect tribal properties. There's currently 
a comprehensive energy review plan which will impact the 
Columbia River drainage, and that's where it comes to de- 
regulation of the Bonneville Power Administration. I would ask 
that you seek tribal participation in that as well, sir. 

Mr. Skeen. I think that's an issue that you brought before 
us in the past. 

Mr. George. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Skeen. We appreciate your tenacity. 

Mr. George. We appreciate your time. 

Mr. Skeen. All right. We appreciate your coming. 

Mr. George. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Skeen. Thank you. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Skeen. Passamaquoddy, Lieutenant Governor Richard M. 
Doyle . 

Thank you all very much. Have a safe trip home. 

Mr. George. Thank you. 

Mr. Skeen. Welcome, Governor. 

Mr. Doyle. I inadvertently only gave you 18 copies. Here is 
an additional two copies of the written testimony. 

Mr. Skeen. Oh, all right. We can take care of that. We've 
got lots of paper around this place. 

Mr. Doyle. I just want to say good afternoon to yourself, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Skeen. Your presentation will be put in its entirety in 
the record. So if you'll abstract it, why, we'd appreciate it. 
So just go ahead. 

Mr. Doyle. Thank you, sir. 

Okay, I'd like to thank you for giving us time this 
afternoon. I'd like to try to highlight some of our current 
issues on the written testimony. 

Mr. Skeen. Very good. Very good. 

Mr. Doyle. I'm Richard Doyle, lieutenant governor, member 
of the Passamaquoddy Tribe. The tribe is located near Perry, 
Maine. We are a proud and strong people that inhabited an area 
referred to as Downey's Maine for time immemorial. 
Traditionally, the tribe has survived off the resources of the 
ocean, land, forests, and lakes, which the Creator has provided 
for us for our survival. Since the incursion of the European 
people, our traditional ways of life have been limited, and in 
some ways stymied, by laws and regulations set by the United 
States Government. 

I'm here today to tell you about the needs of our tribe 
with regards to the Bureau of Indian Affairs funding. It is the 
contention of my tribe that the Bureau either has not been 
receiving adequate funding to meet the needs of the tribe or 
that the Bureau's internal mechanisms have not been considerate 
of my tribe of those of other tribes east of the Mississippi 
River. As my tribe's written testimony defines, there is need 
for additional funding in many areas to responsibly carry out 
the work agreed to by contract between the tribe and the United 
States Government via the Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 

Increased funding is needed by the Passamaquoddy people to 
adequately run programs that benefit the tribal elders, whose 
wisdom and knowledge are important and special to us; the 
children, who are our future; the tribal police and tribal 
court, who enforce our laws--with the goal in mind that we 
would like at some day in the future to be able to have 
jurisdiction to adjudicate all matters within our Passamaquoddy 
lands--to educate our children, so that they may be prepared to 
address the challenges of the future; funding to competently 
and respectfully manage our natural resources, so as to be in 
harmony with the Great Mother Earth; to be able to comply with 
such laws as the Indian Tribal Welfare Act and the Welfare 
Reform Act; to be able to provide recreational opportunities 
that serve as a positive alternative to the currently-rampant 
abuse of drugs and alcohol on our reservation; to fulfill our 
various municipal responsibilities such as fire protection, and 
meet our organizational requirements via the indirect cost 



pool, which is by statute required to be funded at 100 percent. 

The indirect cost pool funding is of particular concern to 
my people due to its history of constantly being underfunded. 
The underfunding of indirect is a cause of tribe hardship since 
we pay upfront 100 percent of indirect costs two years prior, 
only to be reimbursed at a later date at a lower level. In 
effect, the tribe is paying for the privilege to contract with 
the United States Government, who has a trust responsibility 
and contractual obligation to pay these costs. 

The tribe requests that Indian people be treated equally, 
such as defense contractors, university, and other government 
contractors who regularly receive 100 percent of their indirect 
costs and whose rates are considerably higher than my tribe's. 
Consider the fact that in the State of Maine we have a defense 
contractor named Bath Ironworks who build ships for the 
military, and if they were to not be funded on 100 percent of 
their indirect costs, it would drive them out of business, and 
you'd have all the Maine delegation down here putting up a fuss 
about that. But when it happens to an Indian tribe, we don't 
have the same concerns or the same level of interest. 

Currently, my tribe's indirect cost is determined by the 
Inspector General's office within the Department of the 
Interior, according to 0MB circulars such as A-87. The 
Passamaquoddy Tribe is requesting a special appropriation in 
the amount $1,905,687 to fully compensate our tribe for 
shortfalls in indirect cost funding in previous years. The 
attachment to our document, our written testimony, is--we 
realize that it's not going to be part of the record, but we 
provide to the committee for clarification of our issue. 

In closing, the Passamaquoddy people stand ready to fulfill 
our end of the contracts that we enter into with the United 
States Government, and we ask that the Congress appropriate and 
allocate sufficient funds to Interior to allow the tribe to 
perform our contracts in a manner befitting our Passamaquoddy 
citizens . 


Mr. 

Skeen . 

And 

those contracts, what type 

of contracts are 

Mr. 

Doyle . 

We ' 

re talking about Public Law 

93-638 contracts 

Mr. 

Skeen . 

What 

's the product? 


Mr. 

Doyle . 

It' 

s 

the Indian Self-Determination Act. 

Mr. 

Skeen . 

To 

contract services out. 


Mr. 

Doyle . 

It' 

s 

contract--we contract with 

the Bureau of 


Indian Affairs to 

Mr. Skeen. Oh, I see. 

Mr. Doyle [continuing]. Provide the services. 

Mr. Skeen. Okay, I understand then. Well, thank you very 
much. We appreciate your being here. 

Now I'm going to turn this back over to the chairman 
grande . 

Thank you, sir. 

[The information follows:] 

[Pages 342 - 345--The official Committee record contains additional material here. 
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JONES BEGAY, ASSOCIATION OF NAVAJO COMMUNITY CONTROLLED SCHOOL BOARDS 

Mr. Regula [presiding] . Okay, where are we, Joe? 

Mr. Skeen. We're right at the top of the list there. 

Mr. Regula. 3:35. 

Thanks, Joe. I appreciate it. 

Mr. Miller [presiding]. The Association of Navajo Community 
Controlled School Boards, Jones Begay. Mr. Begay, welcome. 

Mr. Jones Begay. Thank you. Mr. Chairman and committee 
members, we are testifying for 13 schools. We have an 
association for members of contract and grant schools on the 
Navajo reservation. We'll be talking about five issues. 

The first one is on the student transportation, and we need 
an increase in this funding which funds our school bus systems. 

It's on a per-mile basis, but currently it's only $1.60 per 
mile. To give you an example, let me explain. We run our buses 
326 miles a day on unpaved or unimproved roads. They're all 
dirt roads. At the same time we incur costs on our bus drivers 
and field costs, and then maintenance and all that, which is 
higher than--the cost is higher than $1.60 a mile. 

The other thing, we run into a problem because of the 
moratorium on increases in the school bus rate charged by GSA 
which will soon be coming to an end, and we'll get a large 
increase in these lease rates. Funding for student 
transportation has never been sufficient all these years, and 
we have to get some scarce dollars from the funds you supply to 
fulfill our instructional programs to supplement the student 
transportation, and we have no choice. We just have to do this. 

We ask that you specifically increase the BIA budget 
request for student transportation to a level where we can use 
the national rate, which is at $2.92 a mile. I'm pretty sure 
the other schools from the Navajo Nation that were here before 
to testify on their school agree. 

And some of the things we heard is also on administrative 
cost grants which enables to exercise our self-determination 
rights guaranteed by Congress. It funds our indirect and 
administrative costs, and without this funding, the tribal 
school board wouldn't have funds to properly run their 
administration responsibilities. 

BIA has requested $2.5 million for indirect cost grants, 
but this doesn't mean that individual schools' administrative 
costs are increasing. Rather, BIA seeks to increase because-- 
requesting those increases because--12 more schools will 
convert from BIA operation to tribal operations in Fiscal Year 
1998-99 school year, and it will come out of the fund that's 
funded for Fiscal Year 1998 budget request. After that, the 
coming year, there will be 10 more schools that's going to be 
converted to tribal operations. 

We're not sure that the $2.5 million increase is enough to 
supply the administrative cost grants of the converted schools 
because BIA's budget does not explain how it was calculated. So 
we ask that you fund now enough, and please don't wait for us 
to come back to you and say we still don't have enough funds. 



Then the other one is the severance costs. When a school 
converts from BIA to the trial contract operation, there's two 
fundings. The first one is the school becomes eligible for an 
annual administrative cost grant, and then the second one is 
that it incurs a one-time severance cost for Federal employees 
who worked there. And these severance costs are paid even to 
former employees that were hired by the tribal school boards. 

The BIA budget justification does not identify the amount 
of severance costs that will incur or from which budget 
category they will be supplied. So the BIA law does not permit 
these severance costs to be paid from any other funds Congress 
supplies for school operations. The reason is school funds are 
intended for program and administrative costs of the schools, 
not for severance pay for former Federal personnel. And we ask 
you to include report language that reminds BIA it may not use 
the ISEF funds, administrative cost grant funds, and student 
transportation, or any other monies for employee severance pay. 

On facilities operation and maintenance, the Federal 
Government owns the buildings in the BIA school system. This 
means that Congress and BIA should be as interested as we are 
in making sure these buildings are maintained properly. Every 
year, the same thing, we don't get enough funds to provide 
operation and maintenance of our school buildings. 

Several years back, BIA was told to develop a formula, and 
it was done, but we just only received about two-thirds of that 
funding formula required. When this is happening, we're 
sacrificing building maintenance. We cannot cut our electric 
bills or water bill or heating bill, but we pay them in full. 
And then, at the same time, we need to maintain our boilers and 
our fire safety, and keeping the buildings clean. And then by 
doing this, we get very few dollars to do preventative 
maintenance and minor repairs. We ask that there be an increase 
in the school facility O&M budget by at least one-third to 
preserve the investment of the United States has made in these 
buildings . 

And the last one is teacher housing. As I mentioned, I'm 
from the area school up on the reservation, and we only have 
trailers up there. They won't last long, and by doing this, we 
could get qualified teachers up there, because when we 
interview them, they're always asking the condition in housing 
and all this. We would be grateful if Congress could establish 
a small revolving funding program for the housing construction, 
perhaps $1 to $2 million per year, and this would attract any 
employee interested in the welfare of the Indian children in 
the BIA school system. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you very much. That's exactly five 
minutes. Thank you very much for the timing of that. We 
appreciate it. 

Mr. Jones Begay. Thank you. 

Mr. Miller. We certainly appreciate your information. Thank 
you for coming to Washington for this. 

Mr. Jones Begay. Thank you. 

[The information follows:] 
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RICHARD BAD MOCCASIN, MNI SOSE INTERTRIBAL WATER RIGHTS COALITION, 

Mr. Miller. Next we'll have Mr. Richard Bad Moccasin, who 
is with--I'll let you make sure I pronounce it right. Mr. 

Moccasin, welcome. 

Mr. Bad Moccasin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. On behalf of the 
Mni Sose Water Rights Coalition, the Intertribal Water 
Coalition, I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the members 
of the committee, for the opportunity to testify here today. I 
speak in behalf of the Missouri River Basin tribes on the need 
for continual financial assistance and congressional support 
for tribal water resource management and development in the 
Missouri River Basin. I'm Richard Bad Moccasin, executive 
director of the Mni Sose Coalition and an enrolled member of 
the Crow Creek Sioux Tribe. 

I'll summarize the testimony by just referring to the 
reason I'm here is to request an appropriation and outlined 
that on the last page of your document. 

The Missouri River Basin Tribe is requesting an additional 
congressional appropriation to the BIA for non-recurring 
programs, resource management, water management, planning and 
pre-development of $300,000 in Fiscal Year 1998 for water 
research and studies in the Missouri River drainage basin. The 
Missouri River Basin tribes request these funds for use to 
conduct water resource students and research related to Indian 
water rights claims in the Billings, Aberdeen, and Anadarko 
areas. In addition to studies and research, the funding will be 
utilized in training tribal natural resource personnel and 
tribal leaders in water resource management. The requested 
funding will also provide training to Missouri River Indian 
tribes in the development of water resource management systems. 

The lack of adequate funding is most severe for smaller tribes, 
who have yet to establish water resource programs. 

In a recent assessment conducted by the Mni Sose Water 
Rights Coalition, it was found that 12 of the 28 Missouri River 
Basin tribes lacked water resource programs to address 
management, water quality, and watershed protection. The tribes 
are requesting that the Federal Government respect their trust 
responsibilities and assist them in the protection, promotion, 
and development of their precious water resources. 

Second, the Missouri River Basin tribes request a 
congressional appropriation to the Bureau of Indian Affairs for 
central office operations, resource management, water resource 
of $250,000 in Fiscal Year 1998 for funding of field operations 
in the Billings, Aberdeen, and Anadarko areas to assist 
Missouri River Basin tribes. The BIA does not have the human 
resources available to fulfill their trust responsibilities to 
provide technical assistance to tribes in water resource 
management. The BIA has a mandate to develop and update a 10- 
year plan for water resources with tribal input. 

The Missouri River Basin tribes also lack access to water 


INC. 



resource information, technology, and expertise, and request 
that the Billings, Aberdeen, and Anadarko areas be provided 
funds to conduct field operations to provide these services 
through the Coalition. The Technical Services Center operated 
by Mni Sose will provide the water resource information, 
current water resources techniques and practices, and expertise 
by experienced professionals to assist tribes in water resource 
management and development. The Technical Services Center will 
serve as the foundation through which the tribal capabilities 
are developed and enhanced. The center is the infrastructure 
for the tribes to develop sustainable water management systems 
and water resource development strategies. 

I've provided copies as requested, sir. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you very much. We'll certainly, when we 
work through the appropriations process, consider it. Thank you 
very much. We appreciate your coming before us today. 

[The information follows:] 
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RUBEN McCLOSKEY, UNITED SIOUX TRIBES OF SOUTH DAKOTA DEVELOPMENT 

CORPORATION 

Mr. Miller. Next we'll have Mr. Ruben McCloskey and 
Clarence Skye. 

You're one person, not two, I can tell. 

Mr. McCloskey. Yes, I am. Yes, sir. [Laughter.] 

I'm happy to be here. I'm glad that you let me here to 
testify . 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. 

Mr. McCloskey. My name is Ruben McCloskey, and I am the 
employment assistant director for the United Sioux Tribes 
Development Corporation in Pierre, South Dakota. 

My testimony here today is for the many Indians that are 
leaving the reservations and seeking employment in the urban 
areas. There is a great difficulty for them because they are 
being cut off of welfare; they're being cut off of general 
assistance, and there isn't any employment on the reservations 
in South Dakota that I know of. All we have is tribal programs. 
The Indian that wants to go to work is coming off the 
reservation . 

We've done the statistics, and 30 percent of the ones on 
the reservation are coming into the Rapid City, South Dakota 
area. We have approximately 17,000 to 20,000 Indians living in 
Rapid City at this time. Now, out of them, we found out that 
3,800 of them are homeless. 

Now what we do in our office, we see as far as 50 to 150 
people a day in our office seeking employment. I have a budget 
of $107,000 to work with. Out of that, I take $20,000 and use 
it for subsistence, and subsistence alone is the only thing I 



can do, and I'm averaging about a thousand dollars a person, 
and that is for shelter only. I would like to give them money 
for transportation. I would like to help them with their food. 

I would like to help them with their clothing. But I can't do 
it. I had to make a choice in the program: where is the most 
need? And the most need is for them to have housing. 

And back home, the housing runs from $500 for most of the 
families, and their deposit is $500, and they have to pay 
utilities. So it averages out about $1,000 a person. So right 
now I could only help twenty of them, and I've already helped 
about six, but since we've had the bad weather back up that 
way, there hasn't been too many, but they're coming in now that 
the weather is breaking. 

It's very frustrating. I know across the country they're 
talking about welfare reform, and here this program has been 
doing this for years. We're trying to get, just think, $1,000, 

I get an Indian off of welfare; he goes to work or she goes to 
work. And it really makes me feel good to see that. And here I 
understand that the State welfare spends thousands and 
thousands of dollars to get them off of welfare. 

So I'm here today testifying for them. I need more money to 
help them with their subsistence. Right now I'm in my new 
testimony. I'm asking for $100,000 more, and I could use a lot 
more, but I'm hoping, because of the budget cuts--and I'm very 
dissatisfied with the Bureau of Indian Affairs. It is their 
trust responsibility to take care of the Sioux because we 
signed treaties with them. It is their trust responsibility. I, 
for one, don't think that the Bureau of Indian Affairs should 
be let off the hook. I should think they should stay there, so 
they can protect us. That's the only protection that we have. I 
don't know about the other tribes, whether they have treaties 
with the Bureau of Indian Affairs, but I know back home that 
the Sioux Tribes don't want the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
dismantled, although we have certain tribes that do. 

So I'm asking today--and, for an example, I could use 
another $20,000 as of today, sir. I could really do that. I 
could put 20 more to work. They're coming off the reservation. 
The State has knocked them off of welfare. The Indian is caught 
between a rock and a hard place back home because, once he 
lives off a reservation, they forget about us. We go back home 
and ask for help, and they say, well, you live off the 
reservation now. They just barely take care of their own. So 
we're between a rock and a hard place, the urban Indians. We're 
trying to make it out there. We're trying to get off of 
welfare. We're trying to fit in the mainstream of society, pay 
our taxes. We were always taxpayers. Even when we were on the 
reservation we paid taxes. And you know that old stigma, that 
old feeling is, well, you get an Indian and you get a check 
every month. It's not so. We've always worked for what we got. 

We want to preserve our rights, and so I'm here asking for 
an additional $100,000. I could use a lot more. And I think 
it's the Bureau's responsibility. So I hope that this 
commission in some way can persuade the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs to give us another $100,000 in my contract, so I can 
help my people. They need help, and it's frustrating, like I 
say again, especially the homeless ones, we have a lot of them, 
and I anticipate more coming off the reservation. They're 



coming more and more off the reservation. 

So, again, here today I want to thank you for letting me 
come here and talk for the--and God only knows how many Indians 
in the State of South Dakota are homeless. I'm just talking 
about Rapid City. We've got them in Sioux Falls. We've got them 
in Aberdeen. We've got them in Water Town. Those are the four 
bigger cities in South Dakota. And I don't know how many out 
there are homeless, sir. They're having a rough way to go. 

And we are the only program that I know of in the country 
that does this, employment assistance. I am not a training 
program. I do not train people. We have the JTPA program that 
takes care of that. 

So I'm really grateful that I could be here. I hope you can 
be of some assistance, and I'm talking about the grassroots 
people back home; they need your help. So, again, I want to 
thank you today. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you very much for coming here today. We 
appreciate your testimony, and we'll certainly look at it and 
consider it. Thank you. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Miller. Next we'll have Veronica Gonzales, American 
Indian Higher Education Consortium. 

Hello there. 

Ms. Gonzales. Actually, we have Dr. Monette. He's the 
president of our organization. 

Mr. Monette. I'm not Veronica. 

Mr. Miller. You don't look like a Veronica; I can tell a 
Veronica. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Monette. My name is Carty Monette, and I'm the current 
president of the American Indian Higher Education Consortium. 

I'm also the president of Turtle Mountain Community College, 
which is a tribal college. It's located in North Dakota. 

I have been involved with the tribal college movement 
almost since its beginning. I became employed at the Turtle 
Mountain Community College in 1973, and Turtle Mountain 
Community College is one of the five charter members of the 
American Indian Higher Education Consortium. 

On behalf of the 31 tribal colleges that make up the 
consortium, I want to thank the subcommittee for allowing me to 
come and speak to you today and tell you about our needs, and 
express to you our appreciation for past support, but also I 
hope to make clear the need for additional support, so we may 
continue the fine work that the tribal colleges are doing. 

We request full funding for the Tribally-Controlled College 



Assistance Act, which is the legislation that provides 
operational dollars for the tribal college. We are requesting 
full funding for that act. 

We are also requesting this subcommittee to fully support 
and build upon the President's budget request of the $3 million 
increase for core operations. This year, for the first time as 
far back as I can remember, the administration has added some 
money to the budget for tribal colleges, and we would ask help 
in trying to maintain that in the budget, but also to go a 
little further and provide full funding as authorized under the 
legislation . 

I mentioned that the consortium was founded in 1972, and I 
think in your package you have a brochure. The brochure 
provides a map of the United States and the location of all the 
tribal colleges, and we serve many of the Indian reservations 
throughout the country and we serve many Indian people who are 
not native to the particular reservation where the tribal 
college is located. The tribal colleges reach out to a broad, 
broad representation of the Indian population. 

Some of the institutions are, as I mentioned earlier, 25, 

26 years old, and, nevertheless, throughout those years we have 
struggled, and we continue to struggle. You know, I was 
interested with the last presentation; the gentleman mentioned 
welfare reform, and I think in Indian country there are a lot 
of really good programs that are trying to address people who 
are on unemployment and people who need work. 

In that respect, the tribal colleges I think have been 
doing that since the very beginning, because that's what we do. 
We're taking the population of people who traditionally haven't 
enjoyed the benefits of American society, and in most cases 
haven't enjoyed a good lifestyle. The typical student at a 
tribal college is a GED graduate, and that means they haven't 
completed the traditional route to gain a high school diploma, 
but they've earned the GED after several years being out of 
school, sometimes dropping out in the early years of school. 

The student is single, has children, is female, and about 
31 years old, 30 years old is the average age, and unemployed, 
and of course there are cultural problems that the students 
face. There are language problems and problems with living a 
somewhat different culture than mainstream America, and that 
infiltrates into the classrooms, into the schools. So we're 
dealing with a really unique population group. 

I'll throw out this figure, although I somewhat hesitate to 
do that, but on the American College Testing mean score, ACT 
mean score, the average test score is 14. That's extremely low. 
In the State of North Dakota the mean score is 24. 

Nevertheless, we're taking these students into the institution 
and we talk about welfare reform, and I believe that the tribal 
colleges are performing a service in regard to welfare reform. 

I think as we bring--you know, we talked about the mean score, 
the ACT mean score; the academic preparation of these 
individuals requires us to provide a lot of attention to the 
student, so that they may succeed. 

We also offer programs to hundreds of individuals, pre- 
college programs, to prepare them even for the GED. Now this is 
not a typical function of a college, but we have to do that 
because of the type of population we serve. So we are reaching 



down into the tribal communities and trying to nourish these 
people and build them up to a point where they can participate 
and enjoy the benefits of post-secondary education. We've been 
very successful in doing that. 

The problem that we're having, of course, is the funding is 
not adequate, and the history of our funding clearly 
demonstrates that the tribal colleges are doing a good job, but 
we're doing it with far less money than we actually ought to be 
getting to run the quality of education that we need to bring 
to our people. 

When the Tribal College Act was first authorized about 16 
years ago, the authorizers determined that there was a certain 
level of funding that was necessary to operate community 
colleges. Well, we've never enjoyed that appropriation. In 
fact, the first appropriation provided was a little over $2,800 
per student. That was less than half than what the authorizers 
had determined was necessary to run our tribal colleges. In the 
last decade and a half, appropriations per Indian student have 
not increased and never have met the tribal college basic 
operational cost. 

After 16 years, the tribal colleges currently receive an 
estimated $2,861 per ISC. In fact, because of recent funding 
history for tribal colleges with no increases in the budget to 
provide basic operational monies, funding has actually dropped 
by $317 per student. So compared to the original appropriation 
a decade and a half ago to the current funding that the tribal 
colleges are receiving, we've actually seen a decrease in 
funding per Indian student. This, of course, this small amount 
of money has to be applied to basic operations to keep pace 
with increasing costs. Of course, we're not even considering 
inflation in that. That would be a luxury to be able to 
consider that. 

At the same time, enrollment has increased by 230 percent. 
And I have another chart in this document that explains the 
enrollment patterns of the tribal colleges. I'd like to go over 
that just briefly with you. 

We're looking at 1981 to 1997, and the line here that goes 
up reflects the increase in enrollment at these institutions. 

We have two other lines here. This particular line reflects the 
appropriations from Congress per Indian student, and you can 
see that from the beginning of the Tribal College Act to the 
current Fiscal Year, there hasn't been a substantial increase 
at all. In fact, we've experienced several dips, a little 
increase, and back to a little less than where we started. The 
bottom line reflects a loss due to inflation. 

Mr. Miller. One thing that's good is your student 
population is increasing. That's good that you're getting more 
going to school. That's a positive. It's just that the money 
doesn't flow into it, I guess. 

Mr. Monette. That's correct. I believe, as again we'll talk 
about welfare reform, as these Indian people, Indian students, 
Indian community people, who are currently on welfare, turn to 
somewhere to get off of welfare, they're going to be turning to 
the tribal colleges. I think we present to them some hope, so 
that they can gain some needed education and training for 
employment, and we offer them the opportunity to gain the 
skills necessary to get off welfare. I think welfare reform is 



not just now becoming a topic, because the students that we 
served from the very beginning are the type of people who were 
on welfare, and our successful students, of course, would have 
been, had it not been for our institutions. So we really do 
appreciate any support that you can give to our institutions, 
and I think we're doing a good job. 

There are other justifications for 

Mr. Miller. It's time you bring it to a conclusion because 
we are running behind, if you don't mind. 

Mr. Monette. Okay. The conclusions, I could just repeat 
what I've been saying thus far. The point is that we would 
appreciate more consideration, one, to sustain the money that 
we have and one to increase us to an appropriate funding level. 

Our institutions are operating at about half of what the 
similar State institution would operate under. 

And I thank you for your time and for listening. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you very much. Doctor. I appreciate your 
coming . 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Miller. We will have James Billie, who's a Floridan, 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida. I am from Sarasota/Bradenton in 
Florida . 

Mr. Shore. Yes, we know that very well. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you for coming today. You're going back 
to weather back home. 

Mr. Shore. Yes, I think we're going to get out of here in 
the nick of time. We're going to head out tomorrow morning. I 
hear it's 85 degrees back in Hollywood. 

Mr. Miller. Is that right? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Shore. Go from 20 to 85. 

Mr. Miller. It was nicer last weekend. 

Mr. Shore. Thank you for giving us an opportunity to appear 
on behalf of the Seminole Tribe of Florida. Chairman James 
Billie took ill and could not make it today. 

Mr. Miller. Oh, I'm sorry. 

Mr. Shore. My name is Jim Shore. I am the general counsel 
for the Seminole Tribe of Florida, and with me is Agnes 
Motloee, my administrative assistant. 

And we are asking for $1.2 million from the Department of 
the Interior to implement our Everglades restoration plan. The 
written statement that we have submitted for the record details 
our request, but I want to make a couple of general comments. 

The Everglades is a special place for the Seminole Tribe of 



Florida. If it was not for the Everglades--! mean, the 
Everglades provided a place of refuge for the Seminoles during 
the Seminole and United States conflict of earlier times, and 
if it was not for the Everglades, the Seminole Tribe may not be 
around today. So we have developed what we call Everglades 
restoration plan, and it is designed to preserve the natural 
resources of the Everglades and the livelihood of the Seminole 
farmers and ranchers, and we think these two goals can be 
accomplished, but we will need the cooperation and assistance 
from the Federal and the State government. 

And, in addition, the trend of Federal funding of Indian 
programs is at an alarming rate of decline. The Indian Health 
Service only provides 45 percent of Seminoles' medical needs, 
and the Seminole Tribe provides at least 75 percent of all of 
our Indian programs from early childhood to adult education. 

We're doing the best we can from the revenues generated from 
our gaming activities, but the basic needs for governmental 
services still remain. However, in that context, we urge 
Congress to find some ways of increasing the Federal funding 
for the Fiscal Year 1998, particularly the Tribal Allocation 
Program. 

And, with that, I want to thank the committee for hearing 
our request for funding the Everglades restoration plan and our 
general concerns on Indian programs. Again, thank you for 
allowing us to be here today. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you very much for coming. We appreciate 

it . 

Mr. Shore. Thank you. 

[The information follows:] 
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MONZA HONGA, HUALAPAI TRIBE 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Earl Havatone. Welcome. 

Mr. Havatone. Thank you. 

Mr. Miller. The weather is not as nice here today, either. 
It's a little windy and cold out there. 

Mr. Havatone. Mr. Monza Honga is here with me also. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the subcommittee, my name is 
Earl Havatone, chairman of the Hualapai Tribe. Our reservation 
is located in northwestern Arizona, 1 million acres on the rim 
above the Grand Canyon, adjacent to Grand Canyon National Park. 

I am here today to share with you the needs of my tribe, 
for which we are asking $13,000,322 from the Department of the 
Interior budget. Your past support has made it possible for the 
Hualapai Tribe to create--and implement--an aggressive, 
integrated tribal management process. As a result, the Hualapai 
Tribe today is far more progressive in delivering social 



services to our people. With the help you have given us, we 
have trained an impressive number of our young people in recent 
years. Our goal is sustainable community. The first concern is 
our people, especially our children, who are our future. 

Modern health care facilities and programs for the Hualapai 
are virtually nonexistent. We are asking today for your help in 
providing emergency health services: funding for medical 
screening and health maintenance for our children, and 
assistance in mental health programs. 

We are asking for funding for the environmental services 
that support the quality of life on the Hualapai reservation. 

It should be obvious to you, though, that our community's 
infrastructure still fails to serve the fundamental needs of 
our people in other ways. We are asking today for additional 
housing money, for a simple, one-time-only project that would 
provide our only community. Peach Springs, with an emergency 
back-up drinking water system, and for assistance in certain 
programs that would greatly improve the quality of life in that 
community: structural fire-fighting capability; welfare 
assistance, including vocational skills training; educational 
and youth and elderly programs, and help in law enforcement. 

Mr. Chairman, what resources we have we manage well. We 
manage for the future, as well as for current needs. First and 
foremost, we actively protect and honor our cultural resources. 

Our lands and waters are our economic core. We ask that you 
once again help us in moving forward with the training of our 
young people to manage these lands and the funding of programs 
to utilize these vast resources for the good of all of our 
people. We have asked for substantial funding for forestry, for 
wildlife, fisheries and parks programs, and for establishing 
water rights and utilizing the water we can harness now. 

The Hualapai do not wish to perpetually depend upon 
Congress and the Federal agencies for the tribe's well-being. 

We have demonstrated to this subcommittee over time that we 
have the human and natural resources to achieve a self- 
supporting, economically and environmentally-sustainable nation 
within the bounds of our reservation. 

You have helped us, and, in turn, we have taken important 
successful steps toward self-determination. Our objectives are 
realistic, and with your help, these objectives will be 
reached . 

In behalf of the Hualapai Tribe, Mr. Chairman, I want to 
say thank you for the time you have allowed us today. Thank 
you . 

Mr. Miller. Thank you very much. Thank you for coming here 
today . 
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Mr. Miller. Mr. Brian Wallace. 

Mr. Wallace. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Miller. Good afternoon. 

Mr. Wallace. How are you? 

Mr. Miller. Good. 

Mr. Wallace. First of all, on behalf of the members of the 
Washoe Tribe, I would certainly like to thank you for all the 
courtesies the committee has extended to us in the past and 
this year. We really look at this as an opportunity. 

I think for the benefit of the committee, I won't go in 
detail through our written submission; I'll just highlight. I 
wanted to talk a little bit about some of our efforts to 
provide needed substance abuse and adolescent mental health 
services to not only our population, but to the greater Native 
population in western Nevada and eastern California, and also 
to bring greetings from Lake Tahoe, which is our ancestral 
homeland . 

What I've outlined is basically the introductory facts as 
to our current situation as a tribe, being in two States and 
having to work with five or six different county governments in 
subject matter jurisdictional issues, most particularly in the 
area of law enforcement; most recently, some of the work that 
we're doing with the attorney general in the State of 
California who has actually seen clear to submit to the 
legislature a special legislative initiative to codify in State 
statute the recognition of subject matter criminal jurisdiction 
of the tribe in that part of California, which I think will go 
a long ways in normalizing our relations and in the field more 
effective law enforcement efforts on behalf of the State, 
county, and the tribe. So that's something that is very 
affirmative . 

We do discuss in the testimony tribal courts, higher 
education scholarship needs, and then in the area of social 
services--and if I can concentrate on that, back in 1987 this 
committee authorized the establishment of regional treatment 
centers to provide needed substance abuse and after-care 
services in a residential modality for Indian children in 
Nevada. Actually, at that time there was a larger facility in 
Arizona. In 1992, I think the committee actually appropriated 
money for the engineering design of a facility which has yet to 
arrive. There was a couple of attempts made to establish this 
in western Nevada, and then in 1995 the tribes of Nevada passed 
resolutions and also the tribes in the Phoenix area, supporting 
that this facility be established as part of our overall family 
wellness effort there on the Washoe reservation. We were 
heavily involved in adolescent mental health at the time, and 
we still are, and, unfortunately, there's growing demand for 
these services. 

Where we're at right now is that we've been working to try 
to convince the Indian Health Service to reprogram these 
monies, and rather than get involved in an extensive design and 
engineering and construction process, which there's already 
limited resources for that type of effort, to allow us to 
reprogram that money and couple it with our existing adolescent 
mental health mission to provide these needed services. And the 



closing days of the 104th Congress, the Indian Health Service, 
Dr. Trujillo and the area director, made a commitment to you, 
like you and I at this table, that if we were successful in the 
Senate to get support for offering a floor amendment to the 
Conference Report at that time, that they would concur. Well, 
we did our work over the weekend, and we brought it to that 
point, and when the Senate called the Indian Health Service, 
they declined to support the effort. So we don't have a lot of 
confidence, or we're not inspired with a lot of confidence, in 
working with the area right now. 

Really what we're here to get your guidance on is how we 
can enshrine in conference some statutory language, direction 
of reprogramming these resources, because we've offered one of 
our facilities to give to this project, so we don't have to get 
into a very expensive capital construction process, and to get 
to deliver these services to Indian children, who literally-- 
I'm not being overly dramatic--are committing suicide in our 
part of the State of Nevada. Really there is literal pain and 
suffering that's going on without these very needed services. 

We believe that we have all the affirmative pre-conditions 
to do the job, and what we want to do is just reprogram what 
has already been appropriated--we ' re not asking for any 
additional money--and then work with the Indian Health Service 
on the presidential request for operational support, like they 
do other regional treatment centers, to get this going like 
right now. 

Short of being betrayed by the Indian Health Service, we've 
entered into a partnership with the Carson-Tahoe Hospital and 
their life stress unit to begin to try and address this need 
right now with our existing psychologists, and they have 
actually provided us privileges to their facility, but really 
what we're doing is trying to do twice as much with less. 

So we're really here today to see if we can somehow get 
your support in directing the Indian Health Service to do the 
right thing and reprogram this money, and then put it to direct 
use, rather than dilly-dallying around with engineering studies 
and going through this extensive planning effort, which I think 
was wasteful. We generally found them to be pretty slippery 
customers up until now, and I think with direction from you, I 
think we can begin to save children's lives. 

So, in the end, that's the primary purpose of my testimony. 
I don't want to diminish the importance of the other things 
that I did put in there, but this is an opportunity of many 
lifetimes, and we're some of the lucky few that can come here 
and really speak on behalf of those that can't. So we really 
look for your assistance. 

And then I guess. Do we work with staff, committee staff, 
in trying to accomplish report language? 

Mr. Miller. Right, right. The committee staff will follow 
up with this. As we deal with the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
we'll look into it and see what we can do. 

Mr. Wallace. We really appreciate the time and help. If you 
can help us save these lives of these children, I would 
personally be very grateful. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you very much for coming here today. We 
appreciate it. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Miller. John Stevens. John Stevens from the Maine 
Passamaquoddy Tribe is not here. 

We'll proceed with Mr. Robert Smith. Is Mr. Smith here? Mr. 
Smith, good afternoon. 

Mr. Turner. Good afternoon. Congressman. I'm stepping in 
for Mr. Smith. My name is Denis Turner for the record. It's on 
the testimony sheet. Currently, Mr. Smith is back in 
California. He's a chief negotiator with the governor over a 
gaming compact, which has reached the stage of confrontations 
with the U.S. attorney's office, and can't be here today to 
make sure that our people do not get into a confrontation with 
the United States attorney's office. So he's asked me to be 
here . 

So, basically, again, I'd like to thank the committee in 
its past efforts to see that there is funding for small tribes 
throughout the United States. 

In my packet, as you will see--and I will just do a 
verbatim on it--is some of the figures on fundings that come to 
California. Certainly last year there was $4 million throughout 
the country. This committee made that happen. The small tribes 
throughout the United States are appreciative of that. 

As you know, the Bureau has a little problem adding and 
subtracting sometimes, and that's why we named this ''equal and 
equitable base level funding. As they've established now the 
Office of 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Regula will take over now. Thank you. 

Mr. Regula [presiding] . Thank you. Okay. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just started to, 
again, thank the committee for the $4 million appropriations to 
small tribes last year, and continue that, hopefully, for this 
1998 budget. 

I was just admitting a little shortfall that the Bureau has 
in not being able to add and subtract once the money leaves the 
committee to go over to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and I 
think this is really seen when you look at why we have an 
Office of Special Trust now, because it even gets more 
difficult when you're trying to divide these funds into over 
100 tribes, at least in California. 

But I think that the effort of this committee to assure 
small tribes funding has made tribes throughout the United 
States, and especially California, more grateful, in fact, that 
they can operate their tribal governments in a more 
professional, executive manner. So we want to continue that and 
at the same time thank you for it. 

The second part of my subject is tribal court funding for 



tribes in California. The reason I have added in the appendix-- 
and this is so thick, I'd like each one of the committee 
members for their libraries, and others on the committee, when 
they get a chance and have time to read, to look it over. It's 
really a history of what's happened in California. 

We have no tribal court funding other than for two tribes 
in the State. There's 103 tribes, and I provide a list of those 
tribes. Essentially, what happened is prior to the self- 
determination--not the self-determination, but the IRA Act, we 
had the Determination Act and then we had the Self- 
Determination Act, and what happened since then is that the 
tribes in California essentially lost their court system 
because Public Law 280 came into place. During those 40 years, 
the State of California felt like--it knew prior that we did 
have tribal courts; we had Indian police, but Public Law 280 
sort of took that away. So over the last 40 years, it's 
basically just been a big gray area, which has led us to a lot 
of lawlessness that happens on behalf of certainly 

Mr. Regula. Okay, well, you want more funding for tribal 
courts for the small tribes? 

Mr. Turner. Right. Well, there is basically only two courts 
in this whole State of California with 103 tribes. 

Mr. Regula. Yes. 

Mr. Turner. Because we've sort of been left behind 

Mr. Regula. Okay, well, we'll take that under 
consideration . 

Now you have the third item, the land purchase? 

Mr. Turner. Right. In several parts of California we have 
land, reservation land, like three or four thousand acres, and 
right in the middle of it is some non-Indian land that was 
either owned by a special agent and somehow he got it 
appropriated through Congress back at the turn of the century-- 

Mr . Regula. You'd like to fill in those gaps? 

Mr. Turner. We'd like to do that. Many of the tribes 
throughout the country have done that. Certainly we have the 
support of our Congressman, Duncan Hunter, on this issue, and 
he couldn't be here today, but working with him and all the 
local groups to do that--there ' s nobody opposing it. 

Mr. Regula. You just need money? 

Mr. Turner. Exactly. And that's part of the record here. 

The chairperson from the Manzanita reservation, again, is 
hoping to make sure that there is not a confrontation in 
California over other issues, not that these tribes have the 
gaming and have the resources to buy these properties, but 
would like in some way to help this committee help them in 
doing an acquisition. 

Mr. Regula. Okay, well, thank you very much for coming. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Regula. We have the Manzanita Band of Mission Indians. 

Is there anyone here? 

Mr. Turner. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. That was the second 
part of my presentation. 

Mr. Regula. Oh, you're both? 

Mr. Turner. Right. 

Mr. Regula. You're wearing two hats today? 

Mr. Turner. Exactly. So in the bank portion of really the 
testimony today is my statement for the Manzanita Band. 

Mr. Regula. Okay, okay, very well. 

Mr. Turner. And that's a planned acquisition. 

Mr. Regula. I assume this is near San Diego then? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, it is. It's 45 miles east of San Diego, 10 

miles north of the Mexican border. 

Mr. Regula. And you're in Duncan Hunter's district? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Regula. I've talked with Duncan about it. 

Mr. Turner. Okay, thank you. 

Mr. Regula. Thank you. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Regula. Yankton Sioux Tribe. Okay, tell us your 
problems . 

Mr. Drapeau. Okay. Mr. Chairman, my name is Darrell 
Drapeau. I'm the elected chairman of the Yankton Sioux Tribe. 

Mr. Regula. How big is your tribe? 

Mr. Drapeau. We're a little under 7,000 members, half of 
whom live on the reservation. 

Mr. Regula. And you're located in Arizona? 

Mr. Drapeau. South Dakota. 

Mr. Regula. South Dakota? 

Mr. Drapeau. Yes. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 

Mr. Drapeau. I have submitted a more thorough document 
containing appropriation requests for the benefit of our 
reservation, and I would invite the committee's attention to 
that document. 

Today I will simply state that, for the benefit of the 
members of our tribe, I wish to make the following 



appropriation request: 

One, for construction and staffing of the Indian Health 
Service inpatient unit, we request a total of $15,644,631, 
which is for both construction and staffing. 

Two, for additional police 

Mr. Regula. Do you have a priority in Indian Health 
Services for this? Have they supported it? 

Mr. Drapeau. It's not necessary. 

Mr. Regula. It's not necessary? Okay. 

Mr. Drapeau. The second would be for additional police and 
other necessities needed to handle the extra law enforcement 
responsibilities resulting from the recent recognition by the 
Federal courts of our original reservation boundaries. We are 
requesting $450,000 for an additional police and support. 

Mr. Regula. This would be on the reservation? 

Mr. Drapeau. Yes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 

Mr. Drapeau. Third, for beefing-up our judicial services, 
for the same reasons, we are requesting an appropriation of 
$165, 000. 

Four, for staffing of our new juvenile detention center, we 
are requesting an appropriation of $816,970.30. With this 
appropriation, however, we will be able to house juveniles from 
other reservations, which the BIA has estimated will bring in 
revenue to us in the amount of $1,673,000 annually. I might add 
that we were fortunate enough to have received a grant from the 
Justice Department to construct a new juvenile detention 
center. It will be a 60-bed facility. Once it is completed and 
staffed, we will no longer have to send our troubled juveniles 
to far-off reservations. 

Mr. Regula. Well, I don't follow it. You have that one; why 
are you asking for the $800,000? 

Mr. Drapeau. It's in the process of being built. We just 
got the grant probably about a month or two ago. 

Mr. Regula. From the Justice Department? 

Mr. Drapeau. Yes, yes. 

Mr. Regula. But I thought you asked for $800,000 to build a 
juvenile facility. 

Mr. Drapeau. Let's see. Yes, that's--this here would be for 
like the--that $1.3 million grant is for construction, and 
this 

Mr. Regula. You're talking about operations? 

Mr. Drapeau. Yes. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. All right. 

Mr. Drapeau. We feel that we could do a better job of 
rehabilitating these young people if their families can be near 
them as they are processed through the system. 

I wish to thank the chairman and the members of the 
committee one more time for this opportunity to be here. 

Mr. Regula. Well, thank you for bringing this to our 
attention . 
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Mr. Regula. Okay, we have the Lac Courte Oreilles group. I 
don't know how close that was. 

Ms. Diamond. Good afternoon, Mr. Regula. I thank you for 
your time. I want to also ask your forgiveness in having to 
read my summary, but our time is little and our needs are 
great . 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 

Ms. Diamond. On that unhoused elementary school for 
children on Courte Oreilles, we are requesting $7 million. The 
Courte Oreilles Elementary School was condemned by the 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. The reason for the 
condemning was an emergency issue linked to health and safety 
deficiencies of the facility. The order was for the facility 
management and construction center out of Albuquerque to 
provide adequate space to meet the enrollment and educational 
program needs. The cost for this emergency was $9 million. The 
FMCC out of Albuquerque provided the Courte Oreilles Tribe with 
$2.1 million. The need is $7 million to complete this project. 

Our Headstart building, $800,000 request. In addition to 
the emergency with the unhoused elementary school students, we 
have a similar health and safety problem with our pre-school 
students and our Headstart. The building maintenance costs will 
continue to rise because of the ages of the facilities and they 
are much too small, resulting in severe overcrowding. We, in 
fact, must turn away kids from participating in our Headstart 
programs. We all know how important it is to provide an early 
educational experience for pre-school children, and our kids 
have been denied that critical experience because of poor 
conditions in these facilities . We need these funds to ensure 
that all our kids can receive a pre-school education. 

Our water and sewer system, we are asking $6.5 million. We 
lack adequate water and sewer systems in 15 of our communities. 
Most of the homes in these communities have drain fields which 
are failing and are now polluting the ground water. We can 
connect these homes to a nearby modern waste water treatment 
plant, but we need the funds to do so. 

Mr. Regula. Where are you located? 

Ms. Diamond. We're located near Hayward, Wisconsin, about 
80 miles south of Duluth. 

One community will not be able to connect economically to 
this treatment plant and will need its own system. This 
community also needs to remove the asbestos water pipes which 
were put in service over a decade ago. These infrastructure 
problems need to be taken care of before 

Mr. Regula. Are these all on the reservation? 

Ms. Diamond. Yes, all on the reservation. 

We need to take care of them before we can begin to even 
help our people before more serious health problems arise. 

Mr. Ishom. On the Great Lakes Indian Fish and Wildlife 



Commission here, the Courte Oreilles Band supports the 
administration's proposed Fiscal Year 1998 funding level of 
$3,548,000 for the Intertribal Self-Regulatory Systems which 
implement off reservation hunting and fishing. 

Mr. Regula. Do you have fishing on your reservation as well 
as off? 

Mr. Ishom. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Regula. And do non-Indians use your reservation 
facilities? 

Mr. Ishom. Yes, they do. 

Mr. Regula. Do you charge them anything for this? 

Mr. Ishom. No. 

Mr. Regula. And is this all sportfishing? 

Mr. Ishom. With the non-Indians, yes. 

Mr. Regula. But for the Indians, do they do commercial or 
at least subsistence fishing? 

Mr. Ishom. No, we don't do commercial fishing, the Courte 
Oreilles . 

Mr. Regula. But you do subsistence fishing? 

Mr. Ishom. Right. 

Mr. Regula. And hunting, probably the same thing? 

Mr. Ishom. And, also, we just--in the Mille Lacs treaty 
case in Minnesota, we just won that case over there, and we'll 
be implementing treaty rights in Minnesota, and we want to go 
on record in support of the Great Lakes Indian Fish and 
Wildlife Commission's request for an additional-- 

Mr . Regula. Did this case give you access to some more 
lands since it's--you said treaty rights? 

Mr. Ishom. We ceded--in the ceded territory, comprised of 
three States--Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin--we ' ve been 
implementing the treaty rights in Wisconsin and Michigan, but 
Minnesota is a different district. 

Mr. Regula. Okay. 

Mr. Ishom. And back then there were no States. So we want 
to be able--well, that was basically our case, that we can hunt 
and fish in the whole ceded territory, but we had to go to the 
different courts. 

Mr. Regula. Right. 

Mr. Ishom. So the add-on for that is $95,330 to help 
implement those rights. 

Ms. Diamond. The law enforcement, we're requesting $1.6 
million. Crime on our reservation has continued to rise and 
becoming intolerable. Yet, State and county funds continue to 
decline . 

Mr. Regula. Is this crime Indians or non-Indians, or both? 

Ms. Diamond. Our tribal members. 

Mr. Regula. Tribal members. Okay. 

Ms. Diamond. Drug use and availability is rampant, and gang 
violence has skyrocketed in the last five years, resulting in 
the tribe taking the only responsible action available, and 
that is retro-session. In order to combat crime on our 
reservation, we need to set up a staffed reservation law 
enforcement department to address crime against individuals, 
but crimes against our own environment as well. The tribal 
court must have a proper jurisdiction to properly handle these 
crimes, which means staff, ordinance development, and retention 
capabilities . 



Indian Health Service, we're requesting $500,000. Our 
contract health program is not currently providing the level of 
health care that has been promised to us through our treaties. 

We will need an additional $250,000 to keep our services at the 
current level, which is still not adequate to meet the needs of 
some of our seriously ill people. 

Recognizing that there is an opportunity to reduce future 
costs by using University of Wisconsin physicians, we are 
requesting $250,000 to be placed in our budget to start a tele- 
medicine program. This program allows us to use current 
technologies to access specialists within the University School 
of Medicine to diagnosis and maintain treatment of our severely 
ill patients. This lowers costs by reducing outpatient visits 
and saves travel cost of seriously ill patients and their 
families . 

I thank you for your time. 

Mr. Regula. Thank you. We're especially glad to see you 
since you're last. [Laughter.] 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Regula. We put in a long day. 

Well, if anyone needs to be heard for any reason--! think 
we've covered everyone who's at least on our list. 

[No response . ] 

Okay, thank you all for coming. The tough challenge is to 
try to do all these things. 

The committee is adjourned. 
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